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S AN INVESTOR you are now faced with 

an entirely new set of conditions because 

of the necessity of gearing the nation's econ- 

omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- 

guard your capital and maintain the purchas- 

ing power of your income in the face of the 

rapidly growing inflation potential, you should 

adopt a realistic investment policy and adjust 

your portfolio to the changing economic 
situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 





particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every staid 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your hollines 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and . 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


Name 





C Income 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Address 
(August 9) 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." : 


C1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives ae: 


(C0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Who got the 


$395,834,706 


General Mills took in last year? 















For raw materials 
and services 


ad 
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$323,656,161 “FZ 


(81.8% OF SALES 
INCOME) 


Our 12,000 (a 
employees ---—¥j am 
$45,568,148 
(11.5%) 
For taxes _- 
$10,568,126 
(2.7%) 
Our 13,500 -*” For future : 
siochicliders Pile! asses wl $ ae ie of 
$6,443,249 $6,807,969 781, 
(1.6%) (1.7%) 


During General Mills’ 22nd year, earnings totalled $13,251,218, compared with 
$11,654,036 for the previous year. Dividends amounted to $6,443,249, versus 
$5,934,019 the year before. Total sales were $395,834,706. If you would like the 


full story of our last fiscal year, write for a copy of our illustrated annual report. 
Address General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


General Mills 











Much Stock 


Should Management Own? 


Opinions vary—and so do officials’ holdings of the 


shares of the companies they head. Here's a look at the 


latest figures for a cross-section of American industry 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


he extent to which its officials 

are willing to invest their own 
funds in the shares of a company 
would appear a reasonable measure 
of their confidence in both the char- 
acter of their own services and in the 
corporation’s earning prospects as 
well. This as a general rule. There 
are other sides to the question, and a 
wide variety of opinions concerning 
the whole matter of management- 
ownership. The question may be 
summed up as: How much stock 
should management own? 

Study of several hundred proxy 
solicitations issued this year by 
American corporations in advance of 
annual meetings at which directors 
were elected, discloses that manage- 
ment itself is of many minds. In 
many corporations the most impor- 
tant officer holds fewer shares than 
those in subordinate positions. In 
others he will be found holding a 
majority of the total number of shares 
owned by all other officers and di- 
rectors combined. In not infrequent 
instances responsible executives are 
shown to own not a single share of 
stock in their own company, giving 
rise to the natural query whether they 
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entirely lack confidence in the future 
of the organization, or in the policies 
of their associates. 

Shareholder interest in the subject 
has grown steadily in recent years, 
largely because of the Security and 
Exchange Commission’s proxy rules. 
These require a corporation soliciting 
proxies to be voted for management 
nominees for one or more directors 
to disclose to the shareholders the 
amount of stock held by each candi- 
date, outright or beneficially, as well 
as the compensation received by him 
and other directors and officers dur- 
ing the preceding year, and the ex- 
tent to which he will participate in 
pension or retirement plans and other 
benefits. 


Concerted Action 


Not only have investors thereby 
become more interested in the con- 
duct of the affairs of corporations in 
which they are part owners, but man- 
agement itself has become increasing- 
ly aware of the fact that as an em- 
ploye of the stockholder it behooves it 
to watch its step lest it be severed 
from its job. From time to time 
stockholders, fed up with incompetent 








what 


management or they have 
looked upon as exorbitant salary and 
pension schedules, have marshalled 
forces and delegated conduct of the 
business to entirely new sets of di- 
rectors and managing. employes. 

Lack of heavy dollar-investment 
in a company is not of itself con- 
clusive evidence that a director or 
officer, particularly an officer who also 
is a director, has no interest in the 
company except for what he may be 
able to get out of it—or that his own 
inside knowledge of what is ahead for 
the company has convinced him that 
prudence dictates placing his own 
funds elsewhere. 

There is some merit in the view- 
point that as heavy investors their 
personal interests might warp their 
judgment at critical times. Decisions 
on dividend policies financing or long 
term programs they believe, should 
not appear to be motivated by self- 
interest. 

But it must be recognized that in 
many instances non-stockholding di- 
rectors are serving by invitation of 
management, or large shareholding 
blocs, because of specialized knowl- 
edge or long experience in meeting 
problems or difficulties similar to 
those facing the company. As di- 
rectors they gain a deeper insight into 
the company’s operations than a hired 
consultant, and in addition wield im- 
fluence at board meetings. Signific- 
ance hardly can be attached to the 
fact that such directors do not appear 
on a corporation’s list of stockholders. 

Most stockholders adhere to the 
proposition that good management 
and substantial financial interest in a 
company's welfare logically go hand 
in hand. It is not argued that man- 
agement should hold a majority or 
even voting control of a company; 
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there is even more opposition to 
clique-domination of a corporation 
than to management by officials and 
directors who are not stockholders. 

The accompanying tabulation is a 
cross-section of the nation’s important 
industrial corporations. The data, 
compiled from proxy solicitations is- 
sued this year, show the owned and 
beneficial holdings of the three prin- 
cipal executives (where they also are 
directors), and the combined hold- 
ings of all directors as well as the 
total number of shares outstanding 
and entitled to be voted at the 1950 
meetings. In some cases, naturally, 
the number of shares outstanding at 
the present time differs from the fig- 
ure shown. 


Some Improvement 

Proxy solicitations this year are 
somewhat of an improvement over 
earlier ones in that a corporation now 
is required to show the total salaries 
and other payments to the entire 
management and not only—as where 
only a partial board is to be elected— 
for those nominees endorsed by the 
management. The proxy statements 
are still unsatisfactory to stockholders 
of corporations which elect only part 
of a board each year, since manage- 
ment is not required to report hold- 
ings of directors and officers whose 
terms hold over for another year or 
more. F. W. Woolworth, however, in 
its 1950 proxy statement, makes full 
disclosure of the holdings of both 
nominees and holdovers. Amendment 
of SEC rules in this regard would 
be helpful to stockholders. 

Since SEC regulations apply only 
to companies soliciting proxies, 
stockholders receive no data concern- 
ing the stock ownership or financial 
benefits of directors and officers when 
management fails to send out proxies. 
To improve this situation, it has been 
urged that all companies be required 
to incorporate the data in notices of 
annual meetings. 

Study of the proxy statements dis- 
closes that in many instances man- 
agement’s combined holdings are an 
infinitesimal amount of the total out- 
standing stock—particularly of the 
large corporations with millions of 
shares. In other cases management’s 
holdings are substantial, amounting to 
five per cent or more in the cases of 
Freeport Sulphur, General Foods, 
Mathieson Chemical, Spencer Kel- 
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logg and others. But to some extent 
even this measure may be somewhat 
misleading. Of General Foods man- 
agement’s 288,590 shares, for illus- 
tration, 158,331 shares are owned by 
a daughter of C. W. Post, the 


founder. Two of Freeport’s di- 
rectors, neither an officer, hold a total 
of 39,300 shares, while the four di- 
rectors who are officers own a total 
of only 2,100 shares. 

On the whole, there is a moderate 
uptrend in the percentage and dollar- 





value of stock owned by management, 
indicating possibly that the criticism 
of management with little financial 
stake in its concern is slowly bearing 
fruit, despite the fact that in numer- 
ous corporations management still 
has only an insignificant stock inter- 
est. But, as cannot be too frequently 
stressed, the success of any corpora- 
tion lies not in the proportion of 
stock which its management may 
own, but in the character of that 
management. 


Management’s Holdings of Common Stock 


--Three Principal Officers’ Holdings—, Manage- 


Company 1 
a 1,650 
Allegheny Ludlum .......... 1,000 
Amer. Chain & Cable........ 100 
American Stores ............ 17,740 
American Tobacco ......... 5,242 
ee 3,437 
Borden Company ........... 12,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 610 
Ciuett, Peabody ............ 1,100 
eo eee 14,000 
Consolidated Natural Gas.... 3,616 
Continental Motors ........ 16,500 
Crane Company ............ 5,500 
Crown Cork & Seal......... 2,130 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 4,000 
Elec. Storage Batt’y ........ 500 
Endicott Johnson ........... 25,866 
Federated Dept. Stores...... 60,870 
First Nat’l. Stores........... 10,767 
Freeport Sulphur .......... 1,000 
General Electric ............ 3,422 
Gomernl Demis «............ 4,040 
Homestake Mining ......... 640 
International Harvester ..... 205,246 
Kennecott Copper .......... 4,000 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ........ 1,267 
Lermeere 7.) (oe... ...:0655.. 2,200 
ot 2 a ee 19,855 
Marshall Field & Co........ 700 
Mathieson Chemical ........ 25,000 
May Department Stores..... 68,016 
Otte Miewetor .............. 1,825 
Owens-Illinois Glass ........ 42,456 
NE. ded wie veka wade 2.000 
Philco Corporation ......... 11,130 
Phillips Petroleum ......... 3,347 


Public Service (Colo.)....... 62 


Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco.... 250,000 
Republic Steel .............. 520 
St. Joseph Lead............. 10,003 
Sears, Roebuck ............. 56,256 
Socony-Vacuum ............ 24,421 
Southern Company ......... 4,725 
Spencer Kellog.............. 61,350 
Sperry Corporation ........ 745 
Standard Oil (Calif.)........ 6,285 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ........ 3,400 
Gitvms Dees .............. 1,500 
Timken Roller Brg.......... 97,038 
Transcont’l. &.W. Air....... 1,100 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox ....... 5,260 
Underwood Corp. .......... 9,800 
Union Oil (California)...... 9,500 
| 16,700 
Walgreen Company ........ 57,118 
Woolworth (F.W.) ......... 5,110 





* Includes shares beneficially owned. At date of 1950 annual meeting. 


held by daughter of founder. 


shares. f—One director, not an officer, 





holds 158,331 shares. 
h—Hughes Tool Company holds 73.57 per cent. 


*Total 
+Total Shares 


(Number of Shares) ment Outstanding 

2 Holdings (000 omitted) 
400 311 12,616 156 
25,195 262 84,668 1,289 
27,500 1,215 34,452 1,057 
700 ot 79,302 . 1,301 
1,686 1,340 13,999 » 5,378 
2,509 804 10,042 265 
6,820 4,300 90,645 4,279 
2,000 10,200 14,862 7,817 
500 45 10,326 711 
1,300 1,310 22,731 14,798 
1,200 361 12,087 3,274 
10,002 2,000 76,356 3,277 
1,200 1,016 9,366 2,349 
11,352 12,048 30,514 1,208 
1,000 500 21,600 6,984 
605 145 11,615 908 
16,914 2,400 52,774 811 
32,784 59,479 341,400 2,737 
2,854 413 36,911 819 
500 500 48,180 800 
7,358 2,027 43,4336 28,846 
11,100 300 a288,590 5,575 
700 wits 5,775 2,009 
sii 100 ee Sear 
100 100 =c40,722 10,821 
3,080 4,033 57,096 2,560 
500 1,000 9,921 2,246 
2,408 200 85,106 1,719 
600 ... €128,954 1,944 
400 83,575 1327 
re eee 2,910 
400 300 59,855 1,983 
14,900 14,890 99,216 3,057 
1,552 100 £171,848 4,897 
3,997 14,869 106,056 1,678 
700 5,233 24,020 6,050 
2,800 201 9,633 1,215 
29,100 250,000 2149,538 g9,858 
1,664 3,328 33,436 5,891 
1,800 14,050 64,356 1,975 
12,257 12,185 242,473 23,647 
1,020 402 32,471 31,795 
1,000 None 73,546 13,520 
916 2,268 73,914 1,222 
15,400 1,000 22,065 2,032 
1,800 743 28,006 14,317 
3,409 528 15,616 15,285 
500 360 4,962 3,829 
3,000 75,166 179,579 2,421 
1,300 100 4,341 h2,425 
1,393 1,100 12,442 b2,912 
2,716 gibt, 48,494 734 
34,245 2,406 97,888 5,266 
103,949 1,503 171,319 8,775 
18,007 7,000 107,041 1,292 
800 1,000 571,701 9,704 


a—Includes 236,100 shares 


b—Common and preferred combined; both classes entitled to vote. 
c—One director, not an officer, holds 22,414 shares. 


e—One director, not an officer, holds 50,000 
g—A and B shares combined. 
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Shipping Shares Were the Best Prewar Performers 


Demand for cargo space caused widest advance of any 
group in pre-Pearl Harbor period. More freighters and 
tankers today than in 1939, but fewer passenger ships 


t the beginning of World War 

II, the United States had a mer- 
chant shipping fleet of modest size 
which was suddenly called upon to 
feed and supply millions more people. 
The fleet, which then totaled about 
15 per cent of the world’s tonnage, 
found itself in tremendous demand. 
Both cargo and passenger space was 
at a premium as food shipments 
mounted and thousands of Americans 
abroad decided to return home. 
Blockaded ports and the sinking of 
merchant vessels made _ conditions 
more stringent; cargo and charter 
rates advanced sharply in the ensu- 
ing world shipping shortage. 

In 1941, therefore, earnings for 
most shipping companies—including 
American Export, American-Hawai- 
ian and Moore - McCormack — 
reached a peak. Share prices, mean- 
while, had advanced counter to the 
general trend and attained new highs 
during or near the close of the 1939- 
42 bear market. They were checked 
in that year only because the Mari- 
time Commission put a ceiling on 
rates, which subsequently were re- 
duced. During 1942, after compul- 
sory chartering of all vessels to the 
War Shipping Administration, char- 
ter revenues and operating fees from 
the Government became the sole 
source of income for the shipping 
companies. But the intermediate ef- 
fect on share prices is revealed in 
the rise of American-Hawaiian from 
a low of 12 in 1939 to a 1940 high of 
50%. American Export reached its 
high of 29 in 1941 (on the old cap- 
italization) vs. a low of 8% in the 
preceding year. 


Will History Repeat? 


The question is, will history re- 
peat? The shipping shares have done 
pretty well since the Red invasion of 
South Korea. On June 23, when 
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Cities Service (by Fritz Henle) 


88, while on August 2, with the Dow- 
Jones industrials at 211.26, the ag- 
gregate price of these four stocks 
has reached 927%, a modest advance. 
(Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies is 
omitted from the comparison inas- 
much as it is a special situation. ) 
American-Hawaiian, Moore-McCor- 
mack and U. S. Lines shares have 
advanced slightly while American 
Export has remained at practically 
the same level as on June 23. 
Certain aspects of the shipping sit- 
uation are the same today as in 1939; 
others are quite different. In general, 
over-all conditions are similar al- 
though varying in many particulars. 
There is a growing mobilization need 
for ship tonnage, and ocean tramp 
rates during the last two weeks have 
repeatedly reached new highs on an 
exceedingly limited volume of busi- 
ness following the Government’s 
chartering of every American, tramp 


ship available for loading before Au- 
gust 10. U. S. cargo and oil tankers 
in active service are more plentiful 
than in 1939, but there is less than 
half the number of passenger liners. 

Including inactive vessels, the total 
fleet is much larger than in 1939— 
thanks to the fact that there hasn't 
been sufficient time to liquidate 
World War II supply ships. The 
wartime fleet built between 1939 and 
1945 was also much larger than that 
constructed in 1914-18. Neverthe- 
less, the combined tonnage owned by 
the United States Government and 
private operators has declined from 
5,529 vessels equivalent to 65 per 
cent of the world’s tonnage at Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, to 3,513 ships at 
December 30, 1949, or 35 per cent 
of the tonnage of the world. 


Current Advantages 


Compared with the fleet available 
in September 1939 todays shipping 
has the advantage of being much 
newer, with an average age of about 
12 years compared with 20 pre- 
viously. The units also are larger, 
averaging about 8,000 gross tons vs. 
5,700 in 1939, and are much faster, 
with a speed of nearly 16 knots vs. 
10.9 prior to World War II. On the 
other hand, passenger-cargo tonnage 
is smaller owing to the fact that a 
number of liners, converted to troop 
transports, were laid up permanently 
after the war. American Export 
Lines is continuing to replace its 
fleet, having recently launched the 
26,000-ton Independence, while the 
Constitution, of similar size, will be 
launched in September. U. S. Lines, 
which operates the passenger vessel 
America and, under charter from the 
Maritime Commission, the Washing- 
ton, is building a 48,000-ton super- 
liner which will accommodate 2,000 

Please turn to page 21 


The Leading Shipping Companies 


7Revenues— -———Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) --Annual-, -—~—Six Months—, -Dividends— Recent 
Company: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 


Amer. Export Lines. .$45.5 $44.0 


$5.00 $4.98 a$0.94 a$0.18 


$2.00 $2.00 19 


industrials stood at 224.35, the com- Atl, Gulf & W. Indies 21.4 129 D1.58 0.38aD1.27 ab4.04 NoneNone 73 
bint. ogiese. of Amnesicons: ii t Moore-McCormack «+2 O54 712 5.73 343 205 0:97 1.50 1.12% 15 
Lines, /American-Hawatian, Mobre. United States Lines... 91.9 86.1 2.24 3.62 187 086. 200 150 16 





* Paid or declared to August 2. 


McCormack and U. S. Lines totaled ont? H_ “Saree 


AUGUST 9, 1950 


a—Three months. b—Includes $6.09 from sale of assets. b—Six 
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Movie Outlook 


Shows Improvement 


History of the industry indicates that motion pic- 


ture companies benefit from wartime conditions. Cur- 


rent quotations are far below peak prices of 1946 


he motion picture industry fared 

very well during World War II. 
Despite a substantial boost in taxes 
and the imposition of various war- 
time restrictions, income of producers 
and exhibitors climbed from $53 mil- 
lion in 1941 to $187 million in 1946. 
However, since that time profits have 
steadily dwindled; admissions have 
fallen off and costs have risen. 


Television A Factor 


Television has invaded the amuse- 
ment field and other products have 
taken a larger portion of the con- 
sumers luxury dollar. Motion pic- 
ture earnings have shrunk to an av- 
erage of less than 40 per cent of 
1946 and common stock quotations 
have been marked down to one-third 
of the peaks registered in that year. 

While recent reports have not 
shown improvement over a year ago, 
new factors are now entering the 
scene which point toward potentially 
better conditions in the future. Re- 
sults for the first seven months of 
1950 have compared unfavorably with 
the similar 1949 period and leading 
executives expect full year profits to 
be under last year’s showing. But the 
outlook for 1951 is brighter. 

Korea and its implications are 
bringing the nation to a partial war- 
time footing. Inflationary trends are 
cropping up in several segments of 
the economy and it appears likely 
that Congress will enact legislation 
to combat the rise. Military needs 
may force the alteration of produc- 
tion schedules in a number of in- 
dustries using critical materials, 
which would bring about a reduction 
in certain consumer goods and leave 
a larger proportion of personal in- 
come available for items which do not 
feel the effects of curtailed industrial 
output. 

Movies fall into the latter classifi- 
cation. During the last war, the in- 
dustry was excellently situated. 
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Wages of workers advanced while 
there was a marked reduction in 
goods available to the public. The 
production of cars, washing ma- 
chines, and most electrical appliances 
halted completely. Gas rationing cut 
into auto excursions as a form of en- 
tertainment; night baseball and 
basketball no longer were competi- 
tive factors and instalment credit 
buying was pared sharply. 

Under these favorable  circum- 
stances, income of the motion picture 
companies rose rapidly. Average ad- 
mission prices were boosted 50 per 
cent, more than compensating for the 
imposition of the 20 per cent admis- 
sions tax. Weekly attendance ad- 
vanced from 57.5 million in 1941 to 
better than 80 million in 1946. 


Spending Habits Change 


The cessation of hostilities caused 
a complete reversal of the situation. 
In 1947, hard goods became avail- 
able for the first time in six years. 
Since then people have flocked to 
purchase items not produced during 
the war; consumer credit terms have 
been liberalized; television sets are 
now being marketed in quantity; gas 
rationing is a thing of the past. Com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar has 
grown increasingly keen, and rev- 
enues of motion picture companies 
have reacted adversely. 

Costs of film production have ad- 
vanced; shorter runs are the rule at 





neighborhood theatres, and the cost 
of living has risen markedly, paring 
wage earners ability to indulge in 
luxury expenditures. Time payments 
on hard goods have further decreased 
the surplus income of workers. 

Home entertainment in the form of 
television also has been a factor in the 
downturn, but its impact cannot yet 
be accurately assessed. While movie 
attendance has been lower in towns 
having TV stations, receipts are off 
by almost similar percentages in areas 
not reached by television. 


War's Effect 


With military problems and arma- 
ment currently assuming steadily 
greater importance, improvement in 
the movie industry’s status appears 
likely. Military output will reduce 
the amount of goods available for 
purchase by the consuming public 
and surplus funds in the hands of 
consumers will rise. Luxuries still 
obtainable under restricted produc- 
tion conditions would be the bene- 
ficiaries of such spendable income and 
movies, no doubt, would get their 
share. 

Although a return to the environ- 
ment which prevailed between 1941 
and 1945 does not seem imminent, 
trends indicate that war production 
will become more significant as time 
passes. During World War II, there 
was a lag of several months between 
the start of military manufacturing 
and inflation and the rise in movie 
earnings. If history repeats itself, in- 
come of the motion picture industry 
will not begin to advance until some 
time in 1951. 

While motion picture equities can- 
not be accorded high quality ratings, 
current quotations are historically 
low, and the better situated stocks 
have an element of attraction for 
portfolios which can acquire shares 
involving some degree of risk. 


Movie Industry Trends 











Income Profits Net 

Personal Annual of Before Tax After Weekly 

Income Admissions Producers Taxes Liability Taxes Attendance 
Year (Billions) — -—-_——_-— ——- (Millions) aa 
RES $95.3 $756 $497 $79 $26 $53 57.7E 
Tes 122.7 961 634 156 79 77 62.9E 
7 150.3 1,038 810 259 156 103 63.0 
BOW wascegs 165.9 1,253 871 258 156 102 68.2E 
_.. err 171.9 1,359 905 248 147 101 73.4 
UR Aa 176.9 1,512 1,116 322 135 187 80.5 
eee 193.9 1,407 1,028 240 100 140 78.2 
RR iintkgvnineys 211.9 1,364 867 119 56 63 67.0 
Pee o26 iss 209.9 1,342 871 124 51 73 62.0 


E—Estimated. Sources: Department of Commerce, Audience Research, Inc. 
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What’s Behind Rail Bull Market? 


So-called sheltered tax position is by no means 





the principal influence. A look at the factors 


affecting railroads, aircraft and utility issues 


By Barnett Ravits 


t is a time-tested market axiom 

that, when a _ reaction occurs, 
those stocks which have best resisted 
the decline will take the lead in re- 
sumption of the advance. Today a 
war basis sounds the keynote to our 
economy, and all stock price move- 
ments will be tuned one way or an- 
other to that note. Although a 
‘scrutiny of what stock. groups out- 
performed or limped behind the gen- 
eral market in the last war may be 
used as a starting reference guide to 
the present scene, differences in sit- 
uations in the two periods will, in 
some cases work against a repetition 
of 1942-46 action. 

Such differences or similarities are 
illustrated in the railroads, utilities 
and aircrafts. The first two groups 
did much better than the general 
market during the last war, while the 
third lagged behind. Today we find 
that the rails seem on their way to 
repeat their outstanding market ac- 
tion, that the utilities have turned 
into a weak group, and that the air- 
crafts have become one of the strong- 
est spots on the board. In the June- 
July decline the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials fell 13 per cent; the utilities, 15 
per cent; the rails, nine per cent, 
and a group of aircrafts, eight per 
cent. Both the rails and the aircrafts 
subsequently have made new highs 
for the move, while the utilities have 
given way further. 

The reason commonly given for 
the recent strength in the rails is that 
their large capitalization and heavy 
maintenance and operating costs 
make them less vulnerable to an ex- 
cess profits tax than are industrial 
companies. This is certainly true, 
but hardly a sufficient explanation. 
Apply the same reason to the utili- 
ties, whose accounting position is 
similar to that of the rails, and the 
explanation does not hold up in face 
of weakness in the power-and-light 
group. And the aircrafts, which right 
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Production Trends 


Average 
Average Monthly 
Weekly Electric 
Rail Car- Power *Aircraft 
loadings Production Production 
(thousand (million (No. of 
cars) kw. hrs. ) Planes) 
1950.... 688(a) 26.2(a) 5,800(b) 
1949.... 690 24.3 5,900 
1948.... 824 23.6 9,500 
1941..... -813 14.0 26,100 
1940.... 698 12.1 12,900 


a.—January-June. b.—Estimate for the year. 
*_Civil and military craft. 





now are subject to profit limitations 
under the provisions of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act of 1934 and the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1948, and which 
have smaller capital. structures than 
the rails and utilities, are as strong a 
market group as the rails. Evidently 
we shall have to look elsewhere than 
in EPT vulnerability for a common 
denominator to the varied market be- 
havior of the three groups, and this 
denominator the table provides. 


Carloadings Compared 


Compared to 1940, when American 
rearmament began and Europe was 
placing orders for war materials here, 
and to 1941, when these develop- 
ments substantially increased our 
production, rail carloadings currently 
are running about 15 per cent below 
1941 figures and somewhat under 
1940, electric power output now is up 
87 per cent above 1941, and aircraft 
production this year will be around 





Standard Oil (N.J.), by Rotkin 




















































54 per cent and 77 per cent below 
1940 and 1941, respectively. Besides, 
both rail carloadings and aircraft 
production today are well under 1948 
figures, in contrast to a rise in electric 
power output since that year. 

In 1945 the installed electric power 
capacity of the utility industry stood 
at 50.1 million kw. hours; as of May 
1950 it was 64.9 million kw. hrs. 
Obviously, the present capacity of the 
utility industry is ample to meet the 
needs of full war production even on 
a scale larger than in the previous 
conflict. Moreover, by the end of 
1951 the industry expects to have 
added 10 million kw. hrs. to present 
capacity, bringing the total up to 
around 75 million kw. hrs. By taking 
the ratios of average monthly electric 
power production to installed. capac- 
ity for the war years and recently, 
an estimate is obtained that monthly 
average output may run around 35 
million kw. hrs. at the end of 1951. 
Thus the percentage gain in output 
from the present to the end of 1951 
may be 35 per cent compared to 
about 75 per cent from 1940 to 1945. 
At best, then, electric power produc- 
tion is not likely to gain as much per- 
centagewise in coming years as in the 
five years following 1940. 

On the other hand, the railroads 
should at least equal their previous 
wartime percentage -rise in carload- 
ings this time, and perhaps go be- 
yond. The aircraft industry, start- 
ing from a much lower base now than 
in 1940, should record phenomenal 
increases in output, ranging up to 
6,000 per cent for an all-out war ef- 
fort in the event of a world-wide 
struggle. In the smaller gain of elec- 
tric power production against the 
larger increases anticipated for rail 
traffic and warplane production, we 
discover a reason for the present ac- 
tion of utility stocks compared to the 
strength shown by the rails and air- 
crafts. 

Naturally it is nice for an industry 
to possess high exemption to EPT 
provided a substantial rise in busi- 
ness goes with it, as the discussion 
above reveals. Since the aircraft in- 
dustry now is subject to profits limi- 
tations, EPT will not hit its profits 
so hard as other industries that have 
yet to feel the full effect of profits 
restrictions. The rise in warplane 
output may be so immense that it will 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Amerada Petroleum Bo 

Representing one of the strongest 
crude producers in the field and re- 
flecting conservative accounting polli- 
cies, stock, now 141, sells at a high 
price-earnings ratio. (Pd. $2.25 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $5.) Recent 
drilling developments include a new 
well in the Adair field in Texas at a 
depth of 8,507 feet. This well is 
deeper than others in the same field 
and on a drill stem test flowed 36 
barrels per hour of high gravity oil. 
Two successful wells drilled in south- 
east Borden County suggest produc- 
tive possibilities in the adjoining acre- 
age owned by company. Company 
also holds around 13,000 acres to the 
west of this indicated “trend” al- 
though as of now this particular acree 
age is in the wildcat category. 


American Cyanamid B+ 

Shares, now at 60, are a business- 
man’s above-average commitment. 
(Pd. $2.37%c, incl. 62Y%4c special 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2, incl. 
50c special.) Company reported a 
net profit of $5.01 a share on 3,552,- 
022 shares for the six months ended 
June 30, as compared to $2.63 a 
share on 2,737,686 shares in the first 
half of last year. The gain reflects 
large sales of Cyanamid’s new anti- 
biotic drug, aureomycin, which has 
become the leader in its field. This 
drug’s residue is sold to large feed 
firms as an ingredient of animal feed, 
providing an additional source of in- 
come. A good showing is expected 
in the third quarter when druggists 
stock up for winter trade, while final 
quarter net will be helped by a new 
addition to aureomycin capacity 
which will come into production early 
in September. (Also FW, May 3.) 


Bethlehem Steel B+ 

Stock is a semi-investment issue 
facing favorable prospects over the 
8 


intermediate term, at least; now, 42. 
(Pd. or declared $2.10 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.40.) Record steel 
production and a sharp increase in 
earnings in the second quarter were 
achieved, but the gain was not suffi- 
cient to offset the decline of the first 
quarter. Company expects to increase 
its capacity by one million tons and 
by the start of 1951 it will be able to 
produce 16 million tons of steel a 
year. Reconditioning of ships com- 
ing out of the mothball fleet are the 
only direct war orders which the 
company now has on hand. (Also 
FW, Jan. 18.) 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating B+ 

Quality considered, stock, now 40, 
affords a reasonable return and may be 
held for income. (Pd. $1.80 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.20.) Company 
shortly will commence construction 
of a new power plant some 15 miles 
east of Cleveland at a cost of $100 
million. This plant will have a capa- 
city of one million kilowatts, doubling 
the company’s present total capacity. 
The initial part of this project will go 
into operation in the early part of 
1953, having a capacity of 125,000 
kilowatts and costing $25 million. 
Also a new 75,000 kilowatt generator 
will be placed in operation at com- 
pany’s Lake Shore plant next Feb- 
ruary and another similar unit will 


be installed there next May. (Also 
FW, Jan. 18.) 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze B 


Product diversification has broad- 
ened earnings base, but shares remain 
semi-speculative; now 25. (Pd. 80c 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.80.) 
Heavy demand for company’s auto- 
motive items as well as for business 
outside the motor car industry prom- 
ises to hold sales at a satisfactory 
level for some time ahead. Its plants 
at Bridgeport (Ohio) and _ Fort 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Wayne (Ind.) are stepping up pro- 
duction and the main Cleveland fac- 
tory is working nearly every depart- 
ment around the clock, six days a 
week. A Canadian subsidiary was 
formed late last year to serve across- 
the-border industry. 


Consolidated Edison B+ 

Introduction of natural gas im- 
proves longer term outlook; recent 
price, 28. (Pays 40c qu.) Both 
sales and net for the June quarter as 
well as the 12 months ended June 
30 were up materially from the corre- 
sponding periods in 1949. Earnings 
equaled $2.53 per share vs. $2.37 in 
the twelve months period, and in the 
three months ended June 30 were 70 
cents a share vs. 61 cents reported a 
year ago on a smaller share capitali- 
zation. (The 1950 figures include 
operations of Staten Island Edison 
from April 4, date of acquisition.) 
Company shortly will start construc- 
tion of a steam electric generating 
station close by its Astoria, L. I. gas 
plant. This project will be in opera- 
tion in 1953 with an initial capacity 


of 160,000 kilowatts. (Also FW, 
May 31.) 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 


This sound common stock has ap- 
peal for income; recent price, 23. 
(Pays $1.40 an.) Management an- 
ticipates a fairly large savings in 
operating costs from the recently in- 
stalled 66,000 kilowatt generating 
unit at the Westport power station 
which will replace less efficient equip- 
ment. Also, material improvement 
in gas revenues is expected following 
the changeover. from manufactured to 
natural gas by mid-September of the 
current year. Earnings improve- 
ment in the first five months of 1950 
is attributed to (1) the substantial 
gain in volume of electric, gas and 
steam sales and (2) higher rates. 
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(Net for the 1950 operating period 
equaled 97 cents a share vs. 71 cents 
a share a year ago.) 


Florida Power C+ 

Stock appears reasonably priced at 
17, provides a liberal return. (Pays 
30c qu.) To complete its $96 mil- 
lion postwar construction program, 
company plans a capital outlay of 
some $60 million over the next 4% 
years. In this connection, expendi- 
tures this year should aggregate $14 
million and $15 million in 1951. 
Since 1945, 68,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity has been added, 
bringing the total to 181,500 kilo- 
watts. In the current 4%4-year ex- 
pansion period, an increase of-another 
120,000 kilowatts will be effected. 
Up to date company’s program is 
ahead of schedule and its first 40,000 
kilowatt unit at the Booth Point plant 
is expected to be completed early in 
1951. (Also FW, Feb. 8.) 


Inland Steel a 

Stock is one of the most conserva- 
tive members of the steel group; 
price, 48. (Pd. $2 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2 plus $1 year end extra.) 
The completion of part of company’s 
expansion program by July 1 enabled 
it to increase ingot capacity to 3.75 
million net tons a year from a pre- 
vious rating of 3.4 million tons. Or- 
ders for outside steel to convert into 
sheet and strip assures full use of 
finishing capacity for these products 
through the rest of the year. First 
half 1950 earnings were $4.38 a share 
as compared with $3.32 in the corre- 


sponding period last year. (Also 
FW, Jan. 4.) 
Lockheed Aircraft C+ 


Stepped-up military requirements 
have favorable implications for this 
speculative issue; recent price, 33. 
(Pd. $1 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.) Delivery of 346 aircraft in the 
first six months of 1950 boosted dol- 
lar sales 50 per cent above those in 
the like half of 1949 and, in the same 
period, company received new orders 
totaling about $80 million. Unfilled 
orders at June 30 stood at $225.4 
million as compared with the 1949 
mid-year backlog of $202.3 million. 
Of the sales reported in the first six 
months of this year, approximately 
32 per cent was for commercial pur- 
poses, 68 per cent comprising military 
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deliveries. 
production of over 1,700 F-80 jet 
fighters, some of which are now in 
operation on the Korean battlefront. 


It has recently completed 


National Supply C+ 
Common is speculative, but com- 
pany should do reasonably well in a 
war economy; recent price, 17. (Pd. 
$1.20 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.60.) Company has purchased the 
Engine Division of Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Company for an undis- 
closed amount and will move latter 
company’s production equipment 
from the Oakland plant to Springfield 
(Ohio). The acquisition includes 
the Atlas name, trade mark, patents 
and engine-making machinery. In- 
cluded also in the purchase are 13 
engine sales and service units, with 
their inventories, in Canada and the 
United States. This latest move will 
broaden National’s horsepower range 
of diesel engines, open new markets, 
and provide additional experienced 
personnel. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 
Now around 31, the stock ts of 
good quality. (Pd. 50c thus far im 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.75 incl. a $1 year- 
end payment.) For the first six 
months ended June 30, company 
earned $2.14 a share on sales of 
$151.9 million which compared with 
$1.72 a share on volume of $140.3 
million in the same period last year. 
Capital expenditures during the first 
half were more than $5 million and 
it is estimated that another $17 mil- 
lion will be spent to complete the 
planned replacements of equipment, 
alterations in present plants and ex- 
pansion of production and distribu- 
tion facilities. Around 31, stock is 
nearly ten points below its high for 
the year, a decline which seems 
largely to discount war-created un- 
certainties. (Also FW, April 12.) 


Shell Oil ote 

Stock would occupy an above-av- 
erage position in a war economy; re- 
cent price, 46. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $3.) First half-year 
earnings report shows an increase in 
sales of refined products and a gain 
in net to $2.93 per share from the 
$2.79 a share of a year ago. Daily 
average net production of crude in 
this period declined to 183,000 bar- 
rels from 199,000 barrels in the same 


1949 period but crude oil runs to re- 
fineries on the average increased to 
328,000 barrels a day from 316,000 
barrels daily last year. Capital ex- 
penditures were reduced to $36.8 mil- 
lion from $45.9 million in the first 
six-months period a year ago. (Also 
FW, May 3.) 


Socony-Vacuum B+ 

Stock has definite income appeal; 
recent price, 21. (Pd. or decl. 80c 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.10.) 
Company has increased the quarterly 
dividend rate from 25 cents to 30 
cents a share, payable September 9 to 
stock of record August 4, 1950. 
Earnings for the first six months 
of 1950 are officially estimated at 
$1.41 per share vs. $1.45 in the 
same period of 1949. Recently a sub- 
sidiary (Socony-Vacuum Explora- 
tion) obtained for exploration some 
69,120 acres of Crown lands about 
125 miles northeast of Peace River 
in the province of Alberta, Canada. 


Ward Baking C+ 

Common is one of the more specu- 
lative in the baking group, and long 
term outlook is not particularly at- 
tractive; now, 15. (Pd. 50c thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $1 regular and $1 
extra.) Although dollar sales for 
the first six months of 1950 were up, 
earnings were lower because of 
mounting costs, of which the most 
important were wages. It recently 
announced an increase in bread prices 
to offset higher operating costs de- 
spite lower prices for baking in- 
gredients. Because of a prolonged 
strike at its New York City plants 
last year, Ward lost some of its mar- 
ket position, but is slowly regaining 
ground through aggressive advertis- 
ing and promotion. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Shares are of investment grade, 
and in good position; recent price 31. 
(Pays 40c qu.) Plans for converting 
all of company’s 68 plants to a war 
footing have been completed, with 
each unit assigned specific tasks to 
effect full military production. In 
such an event, production would con- 
sist of more than 350 different mili- 
tary items or classes of items rang- 
ing from radar and other electronic 
equipment to secret and restricted de- 


vices developed since the termination 
of World War II. 
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Steel—The Number 
One War Material 


Industry faces high operating rate for indefinite period, 


with some units benefiting more than others. Changes 


enacted in tax schedules will 


he outbreak in Korea was imme- 

diately reflected in steel buying, 
as consumers rushed to protect fu- 
ture requirements against possible di- 
version of steel to makers of war ma- 
terial and allocations to manufac- 
turers in non-military or non-essen- 
tial industries. Steel is the Number 
One war material, and users of the 
metal keenly recall the shortages dur- 
ing World War II. In the first rash 
of “scare buying” sight was lost of 
the fact that the industry’s annual 
capacity for producing ingots and 
castings is more than 15 million tons 
above its 1939 rated capacity, and 
was increased more than 1.1 million 
tons in the first six months of this 
vear to 100,563,500 tons as of July 
1, with further expansion under way ; 
the goal is 106 million tons by 1952. 


Peak Operations 


In the first week of July, because 
of the holiday and vacations, the in- 
dustry operated at 92.6 per cent of 
capacity. As a result of the urgent 
demands for early deliveries opera- 
tions were quickly stepped up to last 
week’s rate of 100.7 per cent—the 
percentage is still based on the Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, rated annual capacity of 
just under 99.4 million tons. 

The latest rate indicated an out- 
turn of 1,919,600 tons for the week 
ended August 5, and 
a further advance to 


almost two million 

tons a week is not 

improbable. Some 

centers are running So™P#"Y 

well in excess of Armco Steel ... 


rated capacity — the 
Youngstown district, 
for example, reached 
108 per cent a week 
ago. 

Seeking to calm 
consumer fears of 
a possible shortage 
of steel, Irving S. 
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Crucible Steel 


National Steel 
Republic Steel 


U. S. Steel 





* Six months. 


Bethlehem Steel 


Inland Steel .. 
Jones & Laughlin ..... 


Sharon Steel .. 


Youngstown S. & T.... 


+ Declared or paid to August 2. 


influence later results 





U. S. Steel 


Olds, chairman of United States 
Steel, drew attention to the fact that 
steel capacity is far ahead of the sit- 
uation at the outbreak of the last 
World War, when the industry was 
just recovering from the effects of 
the depression of the early 1930s and 
was forced to catch up on plant re- 
habilitation and improvements which 
had been deferred during the years of 
poor business. A great deal of mili- 
tary and other equipment used in the 
last war is still on hand and the 
armed forces do not have to start 
from scratch as they did, virtually, 
at the start of the last conflict. Sup- 





plying steel for defense needs, unless 
the situation should evolve into a 
world conflict, need not impose any 
great restriction on the use of steel 
for civilian purposes. 

The steel industry, however, is as- 
sured of operating at a sustained 
high rate of capacity for an indefinite 
period. Regardless of the eventual 
international situation, this nation is 
going ahead with defense prepara- 
tions on a broad scale. Just how 
much of the steel industry’s output 
will be required for the defense pro- 
gram is yet to be worked out. Some 
diversion of tonnages are looked for, 
but with the industry now turning 
out raw steel at record levels, formal 
allocations are unlikely for some time. 

Pressure from consumers con- 
tinues heavy but most mills are lim- 
iting regular customers to quotas 
based on their records of past usage, 
with consideration also for actual 
nearby needs. Considerable business 
has been offered on the representa- 
tion that the steel will be urgently 
needed for military items which will 
get priority later on anyway, but 
mills are scanning such offers closely. 
The policy is to continue production 
at high levels in order that emergency 
demands may be easily met, this also 
with a view to impressing Washing- 
ton with the fact that rigid controls 
are not necessary since the industry 
voluntarily can channel steel readily 
to essential users. 

Within the past fortnight industry 
spokesmen revealed that it had in- 
creased its purchases of European 
scrap steel to almost 500 thousand 
tons for delivery over the remainder 
of this year, and that this promises 
relief for the tight domestic scrap 
steel situation. Scrap steel is essen- 

Please turn to page 22 
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7 -Sales———, 

(Millions) -——Annual—_, 

1949 *1950 1948 1949 
eer $340.4 $204.7 $7.96 $7.68 
meee 1,266.8 670.9 9.36 9.68 
sistosentece 99.4 a29.4 4.15 D0.41 
ree a 345.9 209.2 jae Sa 
386.0 219.6 12.01 7.50 
<eebuiee 424.9 al1168 5.45 5.34 
sone bas 652.0 419.0 7.61 7.54 
eatin 89.5 58.1 14.96 5.39 
oie’ 2,292.1 1,387.6 4.00 5.39 
334.8 180.2 17.74 16.28 


a—Three months ended March 31. 


-———_——-——Earned Per Share-————_—__, 


--Six Months— c— Dividends——, Recent 


1949 1950 1949 +1950 Price 
b$4.01 $6.46 $2.50 $2.121%4 39 
5.91 5.63 2.40 2.10 42 
Za). 200 None None 28 
3.32 4.38 3.00 2.00 48 
5.83 5.99 b2.60 2.60 36 
3.51 3.95 1.83 1.10 44 
4.18 6.25 3.00 2.00 38 
5.55 7.44 2.00 1.25 36 
3.12 4.08 225. 195 37+ 
12.56 10.91 6.00 5.00 92 


b—Plus 5% stock. D—Deficit. 
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Good Outlook for L. & N. 


Earnings in the first months of 1950 were hurt by the 


coal strike. Latest reports show substantial gains, and 


prospects are excellent for the remainder of the year 


oal is king on the Louisville & 

Nashville Railroad. Coal traf- 
fic originated in the rich Hazard, 
Harlan and other fields in Kentucky 
and in Alabama, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee accounts for approximately 
half of the road’s shipping tonnage 
and close to 30 per cent of annual 
revenues, 

Serving important commercial and 
industrial centers of the middle South 
and participating in substantial traf- 
fic moving between the South and 
West through its connections at 
Memphis, New Orleans and St. 
Louis, the road is located in an ex- 
panding area whose industrial po- 
tential has shown good growth in 
recent years. 

Highly important is the company’s 
eastern line running between Cincin- 
nati to Atlanta, because of the heavy 
coal traffic carried along this route. 
Large earnings are realized from this 
line which brings coal north to con- 
sumers located on the Great Lakes. 


Dependent on Coal 


Although the road handles all types 
of traffic, its dependence on coal is 
clearly illustrated by recent statistics. 
In 1949, coal alone accounted for 
some 44.4 per cent of total freight 
tonnage while all mine products rep- 
resented 63.6 per cent of freight. 
Outside of the mining classification 
only the catch-all “other manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous” was the 
source of more than 2.6 per cent of 
total freight. 

While these figures highlight the 
significance of coal in L. & N.’s re- 
sults, it should be remembered that 
the coal strike late in 1949 and early 
1950, significantly reduced the quan- 
tity of bituminous transported last 
year. Work stoppages at mines 
served by Louisville & Nashville 
caused coal shipments to fall from 
39.1 million tons in 1948 to 26.1 
million tons in 1949, 

This drop in coal loadings sharply 
reduced earnings from nearly $8 per 
share in 1948 to $3.51 in 1949. Fur- 
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ther adverse comparisons were 
shown in the first two months of 
1950, but with the resumption of 
mining operations early in March, 
net income turned up rapidly and the 
earnings report for the six months 
ended June 30 showed better than a 
45 per cent gain over the similar 
period a year earlier. 

Prospects for the remainder of 
1950 are good. Korean developments 
and recent oil price increases have 
further improved traffic prospects. 

The nation’s coal stocks at the end 
of July were estimated to have been 
in the neighborhood of 50 million tons 
as compared with 67 million in July 
1949. By past standards, stockpiles 
are not large, considering the pos- 
sible increases in demand which may 
occur as a result of increased military 
production. At the close of 1941, 
stockpiles totaled some 63 million 


, tons, and were rapidly boosted to 86 


million by the end of the following 
year. 

Coal production in the July-De- 
cember period of 1949 aggregated 
175 million tons. Currently, the 
mines of the nation are extracting 
about 10 million tons weekly. With 
no prospects of an early stoppage, it 





Louisville & Nashville 


Operating Earned 





Revenue Per Divi- -Price Range- 

(Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929..$132.1 $5.87 $3.50 7774—55 
1932.. 63.9 D0.90 1.00 19%— 33% 
1937.. 90.2 3.03 3.00 491%4—24y% 
1938.. 79.4 1.16 2.00 283%4—15 
1939.. 88.3 3.16 2.50 33%—18% 
1940.. 98.0 4.08 3.00 32%—19 
1941.. 119.5 8.33 3.50 37%—30 
1942.. 168.8 830 3.50 38%—27% 
1943.. 208.7 9.07 3.50 391%4—29% 
1944.. 214.8 7.95 3.50 55%—34% 
1945.. 196.5 7.49 3.51% 68 —52 
1946.. 169.7 4.95 3.52 72%—4536 
1947.. 189.7 5.68 3.52 53 —39% 
1948.. 207.3 7.91 352 530 —37 
1949.. 177.4 3.51 3.52 414—3154 
Six months ended June 30: 
ee ae eee ee 
1950.. 92.0 3.30 a$2.64 b4234—34% 

a—Paid or declared to August 3. b—To Au- 

gust 3. D—Deficit. 





seems assured that coal production in 
the last half of 1950 will exceed last 
year’s total by a wide margin. 
These conditions are quite favor- 
able to Louisville & Nashville. In 
addition, oil price increases in the 
past three months have made it ad- 
vantageous for numerous utilities to 
switch from oil to coal. Since May, 
fuel oil has risen approximately ten 
per cent while coal prices have held 
steady. And further boosts in oil 
prices seem likely over the remainder 
of the year. As a result, utilities have 
increased their pace of coal buying, 
a situation which is not expected to 
be altered for some months. 
Although L. & N.’s coal traffic 
in 1950 has been somewhat laggard, 
miscellaneous items and traffic from 
connections have kept over-all load- 
ings above 1949. With improvement 
in year-to-year comparisons of coal 
loadings expected in the future, gains 
in system revenues over 1949 should 
be reported shortly. Earnings for the 
full year will be well above 1949, and 
ample coverage of the current 88-cent 
quarterly dividend is anticipated. 


Diesel Program 


Management currently is undertak- 
ing an extensive program to dieselize 
facilities. Surveys indicate that the 
road can expect to enjoy substantial 
savings from the use of such equip- 
ment. Since last winter, 98 road 
freight and yard diesels have been 
ordered and deliveries have been on 
a regular basis since February. 

Qualitywise, Louisville & Nash- 
ville common stock ranks high in the 
railroad group. The Atlantic Coast 
Line’s possession of approximately 
35 per cent (823,427 shares) of L. & 
N.’s relatively small common stock 
issue (2,340,000 shares) restricts 
trading volume to some degree. 

The company has an excellent 
earning record, having reported only 
one deficit during the depression 
(1932) and having omitted dividends 
only once in the past 50 years 
(1933). Dividends have been main- 
tained at a rate of $3.50 or more an- 
nually since 1941, a factor which im- 
parts attraction to the common equity 
for income purposes. Recently priced 
at 41, Louisville & Nashville com- 
mon stock yields 8.6 per cent, a lib- 
eral return in view of the caliber of 


the issue. 
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Time A war scare usually un- 
For covers a number of 

timid investors who, 
Courage 


fearing the worst, 
scurry into the market place to unload 
their securities. Usually these individ- 
uals constitute the majority of mar- 
ket casualties during such a period. 

When the market is in such a vul- 
nerable position we also can expect 
the speculator to take advantage of 
the prevailing wave of fear to make a 
quick profit on the short side of the 
market. 

In any period of stress the investor 
who owns sound securities yielding a 
satisfactory return should exercise 
courage and vision rather than show 
signs of timidity. 

An investment, well protected, may 
shrink in market value for a short 
period, but that is soon overcome. 
The intelligent investor recognizes 
these facts in making his decisions. 
Income _ For the individual who must 
Best derive an income from his 
Guide invested capital, the sound- 

est recommendation that 
can be made is that his money be 
placed in the securities of corpora- 
tions which have established stable 
records of dividend payments. If in- 
vestors would only realize how much 
money can be amassed from divi- 
dends, a larger number of them would 
prefer to base their investments upon 
corporate dividend records 

As an example of this, look at the 
return to the stockholders of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Corpora- 
tion. This corporation has paid divi- 
dends regularly since 1881, and has 
paid $9 per share in dividends each 
year for more than a quarter of a 
century. Multiply the $9 rate by 25 
years and you find that the holder of 
one share of A. T. & T. during this 
period would have received $225. If 
he had retained the accumulated divi- 
dends, his one share of stock would 
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be all velvet and in addition he would 
have a handsome profit. 

This, of course, doesn’t take into 
consideration how much more he 
would have realized on his original 
capital had he reinvested his divi- 
dends in other income yielding secur- 
ities. And this is only one instance; 
in fact, many other corporations can 
cite similar records of steady divi- 
dend payments. 

An investor who bears this prin- 
ciple in mind will enjoy the greatest 
possible security in so far as his in- 
vestments are concerned. 

Old Now that we are in the 
Yardsticks midst of another war 

—and notwithstanding 
Useless ji ; : 

whether it remains con- 
fined to its present limits or broadens 
in scope—we must abandon the yard- 
sticks to which we have become ac- 
customed during peacetime and gear 
ourselves to thinking in terms of a 
war economy. Until our military 
commitments are more clearly defined 
and we have had time to equate them, 
however, we may flounder about 
somewhat; therefore it behooves us 
to be extremely cautious in what we 
do. 

It will be practically impossible to 
avoid radical adjustments in our in- 
dustrial machinery as we progress 
with military preparations. And 
while these changes from a_ peace- 
time to a wartime economy are tak- 
ing place, we may find that some will 
suffer from them while others may 
enjoy a temporary advantage. In the 
long run, however, we will find out 
once again that war is of no benefit 
to our economic structure or to our 
moral fabric—to the former, war is 
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wasteful ; and to the latter, its toll in 
human lives is entirely dispiriting. 

We often have heard from the pul- 
pit that “blessed is peace.” Although 
we have strived to achieve this goal 
during the past 35 years, somehow 
we have failed to provide a satisfac- 
tory nesting place for the dove. Still 
we must not abandon our faith, for 
if we should do that, then certainly 
all would be lost. 


What Makes During peacetime the 
America people of the United 
Tick States are placid and 
ic , 
easy-going, taking 
many things for granted. Once they 
have been aroused by some action 
threatening the security of the nation, 
however, they immediately become 
alert and they prepare to defend the 
land not only with all available man- 
power but also with every bit of ma- 
terial resources at their command. 

It was our lackadaisical peacetime 
attitude which misled dictators like 
Hitler and Mussolini into believing 
that they could go on endlessly bully- 
ing the rest of the world. And if we 
read world history we find that Napo- 
leon made a similar blunder in mis- 
judging how much punishment the 
English people would take before 
they became aroused. 

World War II showed the rest of 
the world what America can accom- 
plish when she is stirred into action 
by aggression and tyranny. We were 
unprepared then as we are unpre- 
pared now, but it didn’t take us long 
to marshal our tremendous resources 
against Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Today, fortunately, we are in a better 
position to organize our manpower 
and natural resources for the battle 
which has been thrust upon us. 

Let Russia beware before it is too 
late. It is not the winner of the first 
engagement who is the final victor in 
war ; it is the one who wins the last 
battle who emerges on top. 
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Most Non-Manufacturing 


Shows Productivity Gains 


+ 


But in manufacturing enterprises, changes in 


output per man-hour have been erratic over the 


past decade despite technological improvements 


he past decade has brought sig- 

nificant improvement in man- 
hour productivity in most non-manu- 
facturing enterprises. Workers in 
manufacturing fields show mixed re- 
sults, recent performance of a sub- 
stantial segment making an unfavor- 
able comparison with the experience 
of ten years earlier. 

An analysis by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reveals pro- 
ductivity gains in electric light and 
power, railroads, agriculture and in 
most mining, including bituminous 
coal. Man-hour productivity in the 
anthracite mines, however, was under 
the 1939 level. 

Largely due to installation of new 
generating equipment by the electric 
power and light companies, man- 
hour output in 1949 was about 70 per 
cent higher than in 1939. A rise of 
nearly 50 per cent in net capacity ac- 
companied this gain. Net additions 
to capacity in 1948 and 1949 alone 
amounted to 3.3 million and 4.8 mil- 
lion kilowatts respectively, the larg- 
est annual increments in the indus- 
try’s history. 


History Repeats 


The gain in productivity on Class 
I rails is estimated at 2.7 per cent a 
vear for the decade, or virtually the 
same annual rate of increase as oc- 
curred in the ’twenties and ’thirties. 
As a result, the volume of freight and 
passenger service provided by a man- 
hour of work increased about one- 
third between 1939 and 1949. Last 
year, when freight transport declined 
by 17 per cent, the largest reduction 
on record for a single year, and pas- 
senger traffic fell 15 per cent, pro- 
ductivity declined by about two per 
cent. Had it not been for substantial 
equipment installations, including 
hundreds of diesel locomotives, plus 
large expenditures for plant improve- 
ment, the loss in productivity would 
have been far greater. 
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Installation of mechanical equip- 
ment, including mechanical loaders, 
in bituminous coal mines helped the 
miners to produce nearly 12 per cent 
more coal an hour in 1948 than they 
produced in 1939. Nearly two-thirds 
of the coal was loaded by machines in 
1948 compared with less than a third 
before the war. Greater output 
through strip mining (23 per cent of 
all coal tonnage in the late ’forties vs. 
10 per cent in 1939) contributed to 
the improvement since this method is 
far more efficient in respect to man- 
hours than is underground mining. 
Output per man-hour in anthracite 
mining, on the other hand, was 
around 90 per cent of the 1939 level 
throughout most of the decade owing 
to the labor shortage, with more older 
men at work, and to the difficulties of 
replacing wornout equipment. These 
adverse factors were not so pro- 
nounced during the postwar years 
so that little change was shown from 
the productivity rate of 1939. Pro- 
ductivity increased in iron and in 
copper mining during the decade be- 
cause of wartime priorities for ma- 
chinery granted these essential in- 
dustries. In lead and zinc mining, 
however, output per man-hour has 
declined substantially largely because 
of declining ore quality and the ne- 
cessity of drilling deeper mines. 

Although the Conference Board’s 
measurement of productivity in the 
telephone industry showed a net de- 
cline for the 1939-48 decade it points 
out that its finding is subject to ques- 
tion because of limitations in the 
basic data used to measure the 
change. Some of the unfavorable 
factors were restrictions on output of 
new equipment, difficulties in main- 
taining a trained labor force, and in- 
creased long-distance traffic with rel- 
atively few new circuits installed. In 
the telegraph industry, output per 
employe rose steadily during the 
war and in 1948 was 17 per cent 


above 1939 although about the same 
as in 1945, 

Fewer workers were able to pro- 
duce substantially more food, live- 
stock and other farm crops in each 
year since 1942 than had ever been 
produced in any year before the war. 
The Conference Board noted that 
output per worker was at an all-time 
peak in 1948, the latest year for 
which figures are available, each 
worker producing 30 per cent more 
than he did in 1939. Installation of 
millions of dollars worth of mechan- 
ical farm equipment contributed to- 
ward this record while fertilizer con- 
sumption rose to a new high in 1948. 
Productivity probably improved last 
year also since total farm output con- 
tinued at about the 1948 level while 
farm employment dropped three per 
cent. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics sur- 
vey of productivity in manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries 
covers the period from 1939 through 
1947 (latest available). Results in 
manufacturing lines are highly di- 
verse and in some instances are in- 
conclusive, some manufacturers who 
had achieved unit man-hour reduc- 
tions for several years, reversing 
their performance in _ subsequent 
years and showing costly increases. 


Other Increases 


Within the limited period meas- 
ured (1939-47) man-hours per unit 
of output increased in malt liquors 
(21 per cent), radio manufacturing 
(16 per cent), slaughtering and meat 
packing (16 per cent), machine tools 
(11 per cent). Increases of less than 
10 per cent were shown in agricul- 
tural machinery, beet sugar, primary 
smelting of copper, lead and zinc. 
construction machinery, flour and 
other grain-mill products, ice cream, 
condensed and evaporated milk, elec- 
trical appliances, metal forming, soap 
and glycerin, and sugar. The great- 
est reductions in man-hours per unit 
of output were found in rayon and 
other synthetic fibers (52 per cent), 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills (21 per cent), hosiery (19 per 
cent), electrical equipment and sup- 
plies (17.2 per cent), men’s dress 
shirts (15.6 per cent), industrial 
equipment (12.8 per cent), fertilizer 
(12.7 per cent) ; confectionery prod- 
ucts, canning and preserving, and ce- 
ment, 10 per cent each. 
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Recapitalization for 
Long Island Lighting 


New capital structure will be relatively heavy, but cur- 


rent indicated earnings are in excess of $I a share, 


and management plans an 80-cent dividend rate 


bie Island Lighting has just re- 
ported pro forma net income of 
$3,687,850 for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1950, equal to $1.17 for each 
of the 3,149,697 new common shares 
to be outstanding on completion of 
the consolidation plan, which has 
been approved by the SEC and the 
N. Y. Public Service Commission and 
confirmed by the Federal District 
Court and the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals. This compares with consoli- 
dated net income of $3,456,478— 
$1.10 a share on the new stock—for 
the June 1949 year. 

The consolidation plan will not be- 
come effective until after the U. S. 
Supreme Court has reviewed the 
Court of Appeals decision on the plea 
of certain common __ stockholders. 
Since the Supreme Court is in sum- 
mer recess and will not resume hear- 
ings until October 2, the plan cannot 
be consummated for two months or 
more. However, the Court usually 
disposes of certiorari matters on its 
first decision day, which will be 
October 9, 


"Big Board" Status 


Heretofore dealt in on the New 
York Curb Exchange, trading in the 
new common stock on a “when is- 
sued” basis began on July 26 on the 
New York Stock Exchange and ar- 
rangements have been made for list- 
ing the new common on the “Big 
Board” after the consolidation plan 
becomes operative. Trading in the 
old stocks of Long Island Lighting 
and its subsidiaries, Queens Borough 
Gas & Electric and Nassau & Suf- 
folk Lighting, will continue on the 
New York Curb until the consolida- 
tion plan is consummated. Exchange 
ratios and values of the old stocks are 
shown in the table above. 

The reorganized Long Island 
Lighting will start with a heavy cap- 
italization as a result of various bal- 
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Ex- Indi- 
change cated Approx. 

Stocks Ratios* Values+ Market 
Long Island Light- 

ing pid: A........ 10.4 $119.60 109 
Long Island Light- 

Sr cass 9.2 105.80 96 
Nassau & Suffolk 

Bs eae & cpu wi 6.7 62.33 63 
Queens Borough 

G. & BE. ofd...... 5.42 76.82 70 
Long Island Light- 

ing (old) common 0.06 0.69 0.75 


* Shares of Long Island Lighting new com- 
mon to be received in exchange. + Based on 
current price of new common on a ‘“‘when issued” 





ance sheet adjustments, the neces- 
sity of raising substantial amounts 
of new capital to finance its con- 
struction program and its inability 
to attract added equity capital during 
reorganization. On a pro forma 
basis, the company’s capitalization De- 
cember 31, 1949 comprised $52.7 
million mortgage bonds, $19.4 mil- 
lion debentures and $9 million notes, 
or approximately 72 per cent of debt 
securities, compared with $31.7 mil- 
lion common stock, or 28 per cent, to 
be represented by 3,149,697 no par 
shares of new common. 

In addition, Long Island Lighting 
has arranged a $22.5 million credit 
to refund a part of its notes and to 
provide for most of its 1950 expan- 
sion outlays of around $20 million. 
As a part of this program, it asked 
the SEC on July 28 for permission 
to borrow $6 million from three 
banks. Moreover, construction out- 
lays for 1951 will require added 
funds, which could be raised through 
the sale of $10 million more bonds, 
$17 million preferred stock and $6 
million common stock. The latter 
would require the sale of from 500,- 
000 to 600,000 shares of . common, 
or from 12.7 per cent to 19 per cent 
more stock, which would cause a di- 
lution of net income available for 
common dividends. In addition, divi- 
dends on the proposed preferred 
would require some $700,000 a year. 





Population of Long Island Light- 
ing’s service area has increased 40 
per cent during the past four years. 
Moreover, the preliminary report 
of the 1950 census shows that Nas- 
sau County increased 64 per cent 
in population in the past decade and 
Suffolk County 38 per cent, compared 
with 13 per cent as a national aver- 
age. 

It is believed that net income for 
1950 will approximate $4 million or 
$1.27 a share, but issuance of 500,000 
to 600,000 added common shares 
would pull down earnings to $1.10 or 
$1.07 per share, depending on the 
number of additional common shares 
sold. Some added improvement in 
earnings of the electric division can 
be expected in 1951, while the intro- 
duction of natural gas this fall is es- 
timated to reduce operating costs of 
the gas department by $3 million. 

What part of these savings will 
have to be passed along to consumers 
in reduced rates is a question for fu- 
ture determination, but there is con- 
siderable customer resistance to pres- 
ent rates, since they make gas almost 
twice as costly for house heating as 
oil. While a substantial part of these 
savings may have to be used for rate 
reductions as a result of Public Serv- 
ice Commission direction or to 
strengthen the competitive position 
of gas as a space-heating fuel, it is 
believed that net income in 1951 will 
be at least $5 million which, after pre- 
ferred dividends of $700,000, would 
be equal to $1.18 a share, if 500,000 
new common ‘shares are sold, or to 
$1.15 a share if 600,000 shares are 
sold. 


Indicated Yield 


At 11% on a “when issued” basis, 
Long Island Lighting’s new common 
is currently selling for a little over 
ten times earnings of $1.17 per share 
for the June 1950 year. Since it is 
contemplated that the new common 
will be placed on a 20-cent per share 
quarterly dividend basis as soon as 
the consolidation plan is consum- 
mated, it would provide a return of 
about 6.95 per cent at present prices. 
Although future earnings may be re- 
duced by a boost in Federal income 
taxes and the re-enactment of a Fed- 
eral excess profits tax law, the 80- 
cent annual dividend rate should be 
adequately covered. 
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Conservative market policy is indicated, but hold- 


ings of good investment quality stocks should be re- 


Following a 14-point rebound by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average from its low of July 13. 
the market more recently has been inclined to take 
a breather and attempt to reappraise the situation 
on both the international and the domestic fronts. 
In the latter area, the matter receiving the greatest 
attention is taxes. 


In the course of only about a week, tax think- 
ing has shifted radically. While prevailing opinion 
had been that tax increases should be postponed, 
perhaps until next year, now Congress is expected 
to take early action on new income rates. Most 
likely move, just now, seems to be for a 45 per 
cent normal levy on corporations. For most large 
companies, such as those listed on the Stock Ex- 
change, with earnings running around present high 
levels, an increase of that sort would prove no 
great burden. Those firms now subject to the 38 


per cent rate would have their earnings reduced by. 


about 11.3 per cent. Corporations reporting on a 
consolidated basis and now paying a 40 per cent 
levy would have a shrinkage of only about 8.3 per 
cent. Declines of this size would endanger few 
dividend rates. 


More than 500 important companies now have 
reported their operating results for the first half 
of the year, and a compilation by the National City 
Bank indicates that corporate earnings for the 
period were 27 per cent over the total for the first 
half of 1949, and 20 per cent over the second half 
of last year. Even if income taxes are computed 
at the 45 per cent rate, retroactive to January 1, 
the bank finds, the gains over 1949 still would be 
13 per cent and six per cent, respectively. 


Military developments will doubtless decide 
whether there is to be an excess profits tax later on. 
Proposal of one somewhat leftish Senator would 
apply an EPT to anything over 75 per cent of 1947- 
1949 average earnings. From a market viewpoint, 
it is significant that a 25 per cent cut in recent 
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tained. Most dividends seem safe, despite tax outlook 


results would still leave sufficient earnings to war- 
rant prevailing share prices. It seems too early 
for investors to make important shifts in their hold- 
ings purely on the basis of EPT possibilities. 


The market seems largely reconciled to the 
prospect of economic controls. Only the extent to 
which such controls would be used in the near 
future seems uncertain. But the important con- 
sideration here is the fact that despite World War 
II controls, corporate profits continued at a very 


‘ satisfactory level. Unless the actual fighting situa- 


tion becomes considerably worse than it is at pres- 
ent, controls are not likely to be as extensive or as 
rigid as in the previous period, when, in 1944, for 
- 9 
instance, some 80 per cent of the country’s con- 
sumption of metals was going into munitions. 


The market recovery has carried the familiar 
industrial average back within six per cent of its 
pre-Korea level, but the performance of individual 
stocks has varied widely. Of the 30 issues making 
up the Dow-Jones index, for instance, nine cur- 
rently are above their June 23 prices, several by 
substantial percentages. But issues like General 
Motors and Chrysler still are 10 to 13 points below 
their prices of the earlier date, reflecting the fact 
that under a war economy their earnings would be 
materially smaller than current all-time high re- 
sults. However, the market never did fully capi- 
talize the peak earnings of these companies, and 
many others are in a similar position. 


The near term market pattern doubtless will. 
be determined largely by the nature of the war 
news. If U.S. troops are forced out of Korea the 
market effect would be distinctly adverse, despite 
the longer range prospect of success. And with 
the market in its present state of “thinness,” its. 
moves tend to be fairly wide. Under the circum- 
stances, a policy of continued investment conserva- 
tism is clearly indicated. 

Written August 3, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Unsettled Sugar Market 


Purchase of the Cuban raw sugar surplus of 
600,000 tons—and the Government’s announce- 
ment that it will buy the 250,000-ton surplus of 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands—has 
offset the effect of the supplies which have gone in- 
to industrial and family hoards, but the entry of 
the Government into the sugar business has unset- 
tled the market. The addition of 850,000 tons in 
effect increased the domestic sugar quota to 8.7 
million tons. But by-passing of the Sugar Act by 
the Government holds the threat of refined price 
control, price-fixing for raws purchased by refin- 
ers, and restoration of full wartime control. Had 
the Sugar Act been followed the Government had 
only to increase quota allotments and the sugar 
would have been handled by private enterprise. As 
it is, with the price to be paid by the Government 
still unannounced, no one knows at what price it 
will be sold to the trade nor the conditions under 
which it may be handled. Demand for granulated 
is still brisk at distributing levels as pipelines are 
being refilled, but this is expected to taper off 
quickly while refiners, distributors and retailers at- 
tempt to evaluate the situation. 


Oil Shortage Unlikely 


Widening demand for petroleum products stem- 
ming from stepped-up consumer needs and pros- 
pective military and defense requirements is un- 
likely to force rationing of gasoline and other prod- 
ucts for civilian use—unless the situation worsens 
beyond present indications. Domestic crude oil pro- 
duction, now running at the rate of 5.5 million 
barrels a day, could be increased to 6.2 million bar- 
rels daily in the opinion of the American Petrole- 
um Institute, which rates total well capacity at that 
figure. The Texas Railroad Commission is more 
optimistic, estimating that Texas’ daily output 
could be increased by 870,000 barrels, while the 
Oklahoma Commission figures that approximately 
60,000 barrels a day could be added to the Sooner 
State’s production. Taking in other areas where 
estimates of possible increases have been made, oil 
possibilities around 6.8 million additional barrels 
a day are indicated. Refinery capacity is rated at 
6.6 million barrels a day, with current refinery 
throughput of 5.9 million barrels daily, but under 
stress this could be raised to almost seven million 
barrels a day. 
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Peak Well Drilling 


A sustained high level of activity seems in sight 
for makers of oil well equipment. Wells dug dur- 
ing the first half of this year totaled 20,258, a 
new six-month record which compares with the 
year-earlier figure of 18,794. And according to an 
Oil & Gas Journal survey, operators plan to boost 
drilling activity in the second half of the year to 
an even higher level with some 22,826 wells in 
prospect. Attainment of the latter figure would car- 
ry the year’s total to 43,084 as against 39,038 for 
1949 and 39,778 for 1948. 


Record Consumer Credit 

The upswing in consumer credit quickened in 
June, reaching a new peak of $19.6 billion on June 
30. Considering that the month included only the 
first few days of the Korean conflict, the rise can- 
not be attributed to war “scare” buying but instead 
represents an extension of the trend which has been 
evident since 1945. Instalment credit accounted for 
the major portion of the $550 million increase in 
June, advancing to $12.1 billion, a gain of $395 
million in the 30-day period. Automobile credit 
stood at $3.8 billion, some $1.3 billion above a year 
earlier. Despite these encouraging facts, loan com- 
pany shares have been markedly out of favor in 
recent weeks, reflecting fears that credit controls 
may reduce future profits appreciably. While these 
forebodings may become actualities, it seems as- 
sured that finance companies will report record 


breaking profits in 1950. 


Cigarette Prices Up 

In the past two weeks industry leaders have 
raised prices on major cigarette brands from $7.78 
per thousand to $8, reflecting higher prices paid 
for leaf tobacco at recent auctions. Late in July, 
sales at the Florida-Georgia markets averaged 
$51.08 per hundred pounds as against $44.17 at 
corresponding sales last year. While the new 
higher quotations will help profit margins, some 
manufacturers doubt that the recent increases will 
fully cover the rising costs of tobacco. But re- 
ports covering the latest half year results of Liggett 
& Myers, Lorillard and Philip Morris show modest 
earnings gains over year-earlier periods and with 
the additional protection furnished profit margins 
by the higher cigarette prices the industry appears 
to be assured of good earnings in 1950. 
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Rail Equipment Program 

The nation’s railroads, which have spent an av- 
erage of more than a billion dollars a year for 
rolling stock and improvement to roadbed since 
1945, now aim to build up the national freight car 
supply to meet rising equipment needs. The present 
objective is a total of 1.85 million cars compared 
with the present level of 1.7 million on Class I 
roads and privately-controlled refrigerator lines. 
Since thousands of cars are being retired each 
month, substantial new orders are indicated. The 
New York Central System expects to order another 
6,000 new cars to cost $31.5 million, and rebuild 
some 4,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s program 
of new freight equipment now includes 21,989 
freight cars while a repair schedule covering 17,- 
000 cars aims at getting them out of the shops at 
the rate of 3,000 a month. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
is placing orders for 4,000 new cars to cost $20 
million, half of which will be made by American 


Car & Foundry. 


Peak Cement Shipments 

Cement demand out-ran production during the 
first half of the year, a rise of 11 per cent in mill 
shipments during the six months cutting into 
stocks, which fell off 23 per cent during the period 
as compared with a year earlier. Six-months’ ship- 
ments totaling some 100.1 million barrels were at 
an all-time high, but production, although also 
reaching a record total of 100.7 million barrels, 
made the relatively small gain of only two per cent. 
No early slackening of the present heavy demand 
is anticipated. June mill shipments were nearly 10 
per cent better than in May and 20 per cent more 
than in the year-ago month. Potentially greater 
business is indicated by the increase of 50 per cent 
in engineering construction contracts for the first 
30 weeks of this year compared with the same peri- 
od in 1949 (Engineering News-Record figures.) 





Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Electric has a new system of color tele- 
vision for which technical and economic advan- 
tages over previous systems are claimed. 

Bethlehem Steel’s second quarter bookings were 
$379 million, the largest since the final quarter of 
1948. 

Reading Company earned $7.10 per share on first 
preferred stock for the first half year vs. $5.83 per 
share in the same 1949 period. 

Texas Company has increased prices ten cents a 
barrel on bunker and industrial fuel oil. 

Union Carbide had sales of $330.8 million in the 
first half vs. $288.7 million in the same 1949 
period. 

U. S. Steel has spent $963 million for additions 
and replacement of facilities over the whole post- 
war period. Postwar projects yet to be completed 
will require a further $191 million. 

Dow Chemical had sales of $220.8 million for 
the fiscal year ended May 31 vs. $200.3 million a 


year earlier. 


Other Corporate News 

Offer of Standard Oil (N.J.) to acquire up to 
500,000 shares of Creole Petroleum expires Sep- 
tember 15. 

Dividend arrears on the 6 per cent series A 
preferred stock of New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
total $60 per share after the $10 dividend payable 


‘October 2. 


United Corporation has retired its $4 million 
bank loans with proceeds from sale of portfolio 
securities. 

Food Machinery plans to exchange 1.795 shares 
of its common stock for each share of United 
Chemicals. Latter holds 179,813 shares of Food 
Machinery common. 

Bower Roller Bearing and Atlas Powder stock- 
holders have approved 2-for-1 stock splits. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
he regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 







SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.10 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 10344 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

PE TE sek ssscrisseveeuxe 102 3.05 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 243 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969 99 4.60 105 


*Reedemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 131 5.34% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 106 5.66 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 104 4.76 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 92 5.43 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 77 4.54 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

7-Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.90 b$1.37 b$1.53 28 


Dow Chemical ........ 130 *2.00 £4.44 £5.34 62 
El Paso Natural Gas... ,1.20 0.90 £2.38 £1.74 22 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 bl1.61 b2.68 46 
General Foods ........ 2.25 1.85 b2.50 b2.47 45 
Int'l] Business Machines +4.00 73.00 65.87 b6.34 196 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 €3.59 e€3.92 49 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.50 b1.87 b160 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 +3.00 b5.55 b4.21 70 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 1.50 b1.46 b2.11 44 
United Biscuit ....... 160; ©1220 62:75" 62:19. 3 


b—half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. {—Twelve 
months ended May 31. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. +Also paid 
5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

———Dividend 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.50 31 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 151 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.79 180 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 120 28 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.75 66 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 1.60 31 
ee ee 4 Pee 1918 2.46 3.00 150 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 352 264 41 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 240 «637 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 225 «i 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 31 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.9742 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 34 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.80 22 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 100 35 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 5 fi 3.00 68 


Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 150 41 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 98 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.03 4.00 2.75 55S 
Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.85 0.80 29 . 


tAlso paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not: possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

-~Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Alived Stores’ .. «2%. $3.00 $3.00 a$1.08 a$0.84 37 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 42 
Brown Shoe... oo..s0«. 2.10 1.70 b2.49 b2.95 42 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.56%4a0.50 a0.58 12 
Container Corporation... 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 51 


Firestone Tire ....4... 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 69 
Flintkote Company ... 2.50 1.50 b2.33 bl1.71 25 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 63 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 1.50 b2.74 b2.29 51 
General Motors....... 8.00 3.00 b6.76 b10.91 86 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 1.60 b1.37 bl1.27 25 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 1.75 4.45 60 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 0.62 b1.23 bi162 26 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 2.25 al1.81 a1.36 48 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 27 


Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.00 260 .... 32 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 al.54 a0.31 29 
iS peers 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 37 


West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.90 a0.98 0.79 23 


a—First quarter. b—Half-year. +tAlso paid 2% in stock. 
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Weapons expenditures will be high this time; in 1945 


ordinary consumer goods took large part of military 


budget—At the start, controls likely to be nominal 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—During the 
war, about 14 million men and women 
were in uniform. The Armed Serv- 
ices had to feed and clothe them and 
to supply them with all of the things 
that people, simply as people, need. 
Moreover, since troops were all over 
the world, cigarettes, chocolate bars, 
even books, had to be stockpiled 
everywhere. The Services had to 
allow for destruction and so they 
bought up ordinary consumer goods 
in vast quantities. That’s what threw 
every kind of business on Washing- 
ton. 

So far, it’s not at all like that. The 
Armed Services won't be built up to 
more than two million, most of 
whom, it may be hoped, won’t be in 
battle territory. Most of the addi- 
tional military expense won't be to 
maintain a vast standing army, but to 
buy weapons. If so, the demand on 
consumer production won’t equal 
that of 1945; it will be much smaller. 
There won’t be a shift in distribution 
outlets from stores to PXs. 

That’s the good side. The demand 
for basic materials, to look at the bad 
side, will be in greater proportion 
than during the war. The materials 
and components going into tanks and 
planes may run short. It will be hard- 
er to manufacture goods using great 
amounts of metal and those using 
electrical components—and especially 
electronic components. 


If the money were being spent on 
shaving kits, uniforms and the like, 
it would be spread around. Since so 
much is ordnance, the contracts most- 
ly will go to a few major companies. 
The amount, moreover, is not yet so 
great as to compel these companies 
to subcontract beyond their present 
chains of regular suppliers. 


Initially, the controls over mate- 
rials will be nominal rather than sub- 
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stantial. The interval of nominal con- 
trols will be practice work both for 
the Government and its contractors ; 
later on, as supplies tighten up, actual 
Government supervision will come. 
It’s just as well that there is a period 
of elaborate make-believe: the old 
WPB experts long ago went back to 
their regular jobs in business and the 
Commerce Department staff has prac- 
tically no experience in policing. 

Partly because there is no other 
remembered model at hand within his 
Department, Sawyer will run the con- 
trols as if they were voluntary. The 
managements of the steel companies, 
for instance, will be called into meet- 
ings, told how much of their product 
will be required and asked to assure 
delivery. For the time being, nobody 
in Government will schedule his de- 
livery books. It is probable that for 
the most part each company will con- 
tinue to ship to its regular accounts, 
marking some of the shipments “Mili- 
tary.” 

For a while, this will be sufficient. 
There aren’t many military orders 
yet. The Government could, to be 
sure, put out rules barring the pro- 
duction of autos or refrigerators in 
order to save the steel. You hear such 
suggestions from a few zealots, mostly 
Congressmen. That sort of thing, ob- 
viously, would mean throwing people 
out of jobs unnecessarily; when the 
Defense orders came, there’d be few- 
er workers at hand to fill them. 


The things to be controlled first 
will be the essential metals. Later, 
very likely, key components will be 
added — radio tubes, for instance, 
since there’s a big radar program. 
Not for a long time will there be any 
curbs on fuels. Gasoline rationing, 
for instance, would be indicated if 
fighting spreads over much wider 
territory than now. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


SEVENTY- NINTH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared a 
quarterly dividend on the 
Common Stock of 37% cents per 
share, payable September 1, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 15, 1950. 

D. L. BARNES, JR. 


Treasurer 




























July 31, 1950 


Financing the Consumer through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally : 
Public Loan Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 
Citizens Finance Company 
General Public Loan 
Corporation 

















CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 2, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1950. Books will 
not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Treasurer. 




































SET IE 
CONTINENTAL 

DR AV RE TERRIER TT 

C, CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The third quarter interim dividend of 
forty cents (40¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
fae a a py By 
eng “August 25, 1950. Books will 


not close. 
LOREN R. DODSON, Treasurer. 














AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Ad 
Common Stoek Dividend 


e a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75c) per share 

on the Common capital stock of the Com- 

| 





pany issued and outstanding in the hands of 
the public has been declared p yable Sep- | 
tember 11, 1950, to the holders of record at | 
the close of business August 14, 1950. 

W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 
August 2, 1950. 





























BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, July 
24, 1950, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 12, 1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 14, 1950. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 

Simple to install, flasher lights 
which come in a kit marketed by Na- 
tional Aeronautical Corporation will 
enable the owner of a private air- 
plane to comply with Government re- 
quirements for flashing lights during 
night flying—they will operate on 12- 
or 24-volt electric systems. .. . Busy 
executives who can’t devote the time 
to take special flight lessons to qualify 
for solo flying can build up the re- 
quired number of hours through a 
“learn-as-you-travel” plan introduced 
by Piper Aircraft Corporation—an- 
nounced last May, the program also 
offers a money-saving advantage. .. . 
A dozen new twin-engine, 36-pas- 
senger airliners are being built by 
Glenn L. Martin Company. to replace 
older models now in use on Trans 
World Airlines’ coast-to-coast routes 
—TWA also has on order 30 Martin 
4-0-4 pressurized cabin, 40-passenger 
aircraft. Patterned after the 


home television service guarantee 











American . Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Yew York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable September 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 24, 1950. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared 
payable September 23, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1950. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 











Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


July 28, 1950 

Board of Directors have declared for quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1950, DIVIDEND 
of ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable October 20, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record October 6, 1950. Also de- 
clared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS per 
share on the NO PAR COMMON STOCK, 
payable September 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record August 11, 1950. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 
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which has proven so popular in re- 
cent years, an airplane repair and 
maintenance service contract will be 
offered by Helio Aircraft Corporation 
when it begins limited marketing this 
month of its four-place Helioplane— 
under the plan the owner will have 
only to keep his plane fueled and 
oiled, the service operator being re- 
sponsible for all other maintenance 
on this craft. 


Household Developments . . . 

Wonderwall, a washable plastic 
wall covering made in 12-inch square 
panels similar to asphalt tile flooring, 
offers home owners many decorative 
possibilities — made by the Page 
Panel Company, the panels are cov- 
ered with Velon plastic sheeting (a 
Firestone product) and have an an- 
tique-leather finish; available in nine 
colors, they simplify upkeep, provide 
insulation and can be installed by 
anyone who is handy around the 
house. . . . Suggestion for a gift by 
the employer whose secretary is late 
for work more often than not: The 
new General Electric Repeater auto- 
matic electric alarm clock — this 
model resets itself to ring at the same 
designated time every morning. .. . 
Sure way to clear a clogged drain- 
pipe is with a gadget trade-named the 
Drain Gun, a product of Handling 
Devices Company—using a cartridge 
of compressed’ carbon dioxide (just 
like the kind used to make soda water 
at home), the device sends a blast of 
gas and air through the clogged pipe 
and clears out the waste. 


Radio & Television ... 

A television picture generator de- 
veloped by Philco Corporation for 
the reproduction of printed matter, 
written material, photographs and 
drawings may find application in re- 
search, development, TV _ broadcast- 
ing, the railroad field and in industry 
in general—known as the Philco 
FSS-2 flying spot scanner, it is said 
to produce an inexpensive source of 
high quality TV picture signals from 
opaque or transparent subject mat- 
ter... . Stromberg-Carlson Company 


has increased the term of its war- 
ranty on all parts and tubes in its 
TV receivers from 90 days to one 
year—the company also has intro- 
duced new 16-, 17- and 19-inch TV 
receivers. .. . Want to cut down on 
extraneous noise from records and 
keep them free of abrasive dust? A 
new liquid product is said to do the 
trick—maker is Minnesota Elec- 
tronic Corporation. . . . Rek-O-Kut 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
high fidelity recording and transcrip- 
tion equipment, have just issued a 
new four-page catalogue of their line. 


Odds & Ends... 

This product may make you feel 
silly, but at least it also should help 
you cool off somewhat in the subway 
or other closed-in spot on a hot sum- 
mer day—it’s a miniature fan small 
enough to fit into the palm of your 
hand; trade-named the Tom Thumb 
Fan, it’s battery powered. . . . Before 
long you won’t have to go through 
the customary cranking motion when 
you purchase postage stamps at your 
local retail store—a' completely auto- 
matic dispenser (by Commercial 
Controls Corporation) delivers the 
stamps simply upon insertion of the 
required coin in the proper slot... . 
Motorsport, a monthly magazine for 
motor enthusiasts, is now being pre- 
pared for christening in the fall— 
publisher will be Rockley Publica- 
tions... d A few months ago it was 
paintings that were added to the 
usual line of products you might pur- 
chase at a super market, now it’s Brit- 
ish-made Hillman Minx automobiles 
—King’s Super Market in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, recently placed three 
models on display to sell themselves 
just like a can of soup or a head of 
lettuce ; incidentally, it’s New Jersey 
super markets that are leading the 
way with these novel marketing plans 
and cashing in on the resultant 
publicity. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts . 


Ship conversions and repairs . . 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and operations. . . 


a a ee 





Three Fiscal Months Ended 
June 26,1950 June 27, 1949 


$ 9,048,008 $11,525,500 


eT T  1681,953 3,474,126 
1,538,821 ‘1,224,655 
931,168 1,191,965 






—_—— 


Six Fiscal Months Ended 
June 26,1950 June 27,1949 





























$13,199,950 $17,416,246 





$18,987,743 $22,166,235 
3,342,043 9,855,192 
2,657,374 2,174,085 
1,828,911 2,854,905 
$26,816,071 $37,050,417 














Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period . . . 


Number of employees atthe close ofthe period . . . « « 


he the ma $82,287,895 
6,543 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 


to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


July 26, 1950 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 


At June 26, 1950 









At June 27, 1949 








$117,763,840 
9,700 
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—— 
60 per cent of dry cargo imports and 
e exports in 1946, but their collective d 
Shipping Shares share dropped to around 53 per cent Atlas Corporation 





Concluded from page 5 


passengers or 12,000 troops. Launch- 
ing is expected in next April, and 
the vessel is scheduled to be ready 
for service a year later. A number of 
vessels in unprofitable coastwise serv- 
ice and on the Puerto Rico-Domini- 
can Republic route have been dis- 
posed of by Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship lines which has felt 
the competition both of railroad and 
of airplane travel. For companies 
with overseas business, however, 
steamers carried a greater proportion 
of competitive passenger traffic in 
1949 than in 1948. Ship reservations 
had to be booked far ahead for vaca- 
tions in Europe this year while seats 
on airliners could be had at almost 
any time. It is obvious that the new 
passenger liners are needed and that 
they will be pressed into service as 
quickly as possible. . 


Competitive Position 


Essential activity in wartime 
should help American shipping com- 
panies to gain a better competitive 
position in offshore operations. 
American flag vessels carried some 
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in 1947 and to 36.2 per cent last year. 
Outgoing shipments of military goods 
and supplies can be expected to in- 
crease both to Europe and to Asiatic 
points. 

A heavier volume of essential 
imports such as sugar, tin and rubber 
will be coming in. All materials to be 
stockpiled here or abroad will need 
more shipping space. Some Govern- 
ment vessels in the Korean service 
have been taken from the lay-up fleet. 
others from service elsewhere, and 
privately-owned craft as replacements 
will be needed. 


Rates Affected 


Save for soaring rates for tramp 
steamers, the war has had little effect, 
actually, on shipping to date. Some 
firming of rates has been noticeable 
on routes to the Orient, and South 
American business in recent weeks 
has been better. Interim earnings re- 
ports to June 30 not only reflect low- 
er exports (although imports have 
held up) but a low rate of participa- 
tion, by American vessels, in the 
water-borne foreign commerce of the 
United States. The Korean situation 
points to some improvement, the ex- 
tent of which cannot yet be accurately 
estimated. 























33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 











Dividend No. 35 
on Common Stock 














A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28, 1950 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
July 31, 1950 


Esso) 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


( Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.25 per share. This dividend 
will be payable September 12, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, three 
o’clock P.M., on August 10, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
July 31, 1950. 




















































































































AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND METALS, INC. 


A dividend of 25¢ per share 
will be paid on September 
1, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at close of business 
August 15, 1950. To obtain 
dividend, holders of Voting 
Trust Certificates should 
exchange same for Capital 
Stock promptly. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer, 





































































Steel 





Concluded from page 10 


tial in the making of raw steel and 
growing scarcities had brought price 
advances and increased costs of steel 
production. The foreign scrap was 
purchased at more favorable prices 
than currently prevail in the domestic 
market. The Korean situation, how- 
ever, has tossed a fly into the oint- 
ment, because of the United States 
Government’s demand for cargo ves- 
sels of all sorts to carry materials to 
Korea. Two months ago American 
flag tramp cargo ships were almost a 
drug on the market, but the situation 
has been sharply reversed. The Gov- 
ernment has pretty well cleaned out 
the supply of available American 
tramps and has purchased a number 
of foreign ships as well. American 
tramps ordinarily do not carry scrap 
steel because of high operating costs 
and low cargo rates, but European 
tramps, with lower operating costs, 
have been available. Now, with more 
profitable cargoes in sight European 
ships have boosted their own rates 


and are being diverted, also, to other 
lanes. 


Gains Appreciable 


Earnings of the steel companies 
during the second quarter of the year 
have shown appreciable gains over 
the corresponding 1949 half-year, 
with billings substantially higher. 
Without exception the leading divi- 
dend-paying integrated units re- 
ported first-half earnings well in ex- 
cess of current full-year dividend re- 
quirements, which generally are 
greater than were disbursed in 1949. 

Controls and taxes, largely the lat- 
ter, are the keys to results over the 
remainder of the year. That the in- 
dustry will have to strain every effort 
to produce enough steel to meet de- 
mands from industry and from the 
Government, appears certain. Pres- 
ent prices afford good profit margins, 
but increased costs for scrap and 
other supplies used by the industry, 
as well as the burden for pensions 
which became effective at the outset 
of the second quarter, may force some 
price advances. In the meantime, 
unit profit margins may narrow 
slightly, since the industry price ad- 
vances traditionally lag cost in- 
22 


creases. Greater tonnage sales, how- 
ever, will tend to better final earn- 
ings unless the imposition of taxes 
yet to be enacted takes too large a 
slice from operating results. 

Prices for the steel shares normally 
fluctuate within a wider range than 
industrials generally, and the cyclical 
nature of the industry weakens their 
investment appeal as a group. Bet- 
ter-than-average ratings, however, 
are accorded to Inland and National. 
which have long dividend records, 
and have achieved an unusual meas- 
ure of earnings stability for steel is- 
sues. United States Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel are only slightly less at- 
tractive for the business man seeking 
income with price appreciation pos- 
sibilities. 


Dividend Changes 


Standard Oil (N. J.): $1.25 will be 
paid September 12 to stock of record 
August 10; two previous quarterly pay- 
ments were $1 each. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing: 
Will pay 80 cents September 12 to stock 
of record August 22; previously quar- 
terly rate was 70 cents. 


Avco Manufacturing: Stock will be 
placed on a quarterly dividend basis with 
a 15-cent payment September 16 to 
shareholders of record September 8; 
dividends previously were paid semi- 
annually, with 20 cents disbursed 
May 25. 


Budd Company: Will pay 35 cents 
September 6 to stock of record August 
15; previous quarterly rate was 25 cents. 


Eaton Manufacturing: !n addition to 
the usual 50-cent quarterly dividend, a 
50-cent extra will also be paid August 
25, to stock of record August 10. 


Iowa Power & Light: An initial pay- 
ment of 35 cents will be made September 
26; record date, August 25. 


Masonite: Usual quarterly of 50 cents 
plus a $1 extra will be paid August 26; 
stock of record August 5. 


Bower Roller Bearing: 50 cents will 
be paid on the new common stock Sep- 
tember 20 to shareholders of record 
September 8; this is equivalent to $1 
on the old stock, which had received 75 
cents quarterly before the 2-for-1 split- 
up. 


General Fireproofing: Will pay 50 
cents September 11 to stock of record 
August 24; equivalent to $1 on the old 
stock, which had received 75 cents a 
quarter before 2-for-1 splitup. 


Universal Consolidated Oil: Declared 
$1 extra plus usual 50-cent quarterly 
payable August 25; record date August 
10. Extras of 50 cents each were paid 
in the two previous quarters. 


Inland Steel: A 50-cent extra will be 
paid in addition to the usual 50-cent 


quarterly September 1; stock of record 
August 16 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender: Septeni- 
ber 15 dividend (to stock of record 
September 1) will be 50 cents; previous 
quarterly payments were 25 cents. 


Creole Petroleum: 90 cents will be 
paid September 8 (record date, August 
18); 75 cents a quarter previously had 
been paid. 


National Lead: Will pay a 25-cent 
extra in addition to the usual 25-cent 
regular, September 29 to stock of record 
September 8. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway: 
Will pay 50 cents September 15 to stock 
of record August 15. Last previous divi- 
dend was $1, paid December 15, 1948. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 10: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Brown & Bigelow; Community Public 
Service; Dayton Malleable Iron; Har- 
shaw Chemical; Hartman Tobacco; Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; Pittsburgh Metallurgical; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco; St. Joseph Lead; 
Stix Baer & Fuller; Underwood Corp. 


August 11: American Encaustic Tiling; 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph; Chicago 
Rivet & Machine; Dan River Mills; El 
Paso Electric (Texas); Fitzsimmons 
Stores; I. B. Kleinert Rubber; National 
Oats; Southern Bleachery & Print ; Sparks- 
Withington. 


August 12: Jones & Lamson Machine. 


August 14: Bird & Son; Consumers 
Co.; Florida Power & Light; G. Heile- 
man Brewing; Kendall Co.; Lincoln 
Stores ; Publicker Industries ; Reeves Bros. ; 
Southland Royalty; Tennessee Brewing; 
Valley Mould & Iron. 


August 15: American Colortype ; Amer- 
ican Cyanamid; Beech-Nut Packing; 
Briggs & Stratton; Coleman Co.; Con- 
tinental Steel; Eastman Kodak (N. J.): 
Edison Bros. Stores; Food Fair Stores; 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Keystone Steel & 
Wire; Kimberly-Clark; Mojud Hosiery; 
Northern States Power (Wis.); Ohio 
Water Service; Penick & Ford; Penn- 
sylvania Dixie Cement; Pet Milk; Pitts- 
burgh Forgings; Seeger Refrigerator; 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist; Thomas 
Steel. 


August 16: American Stores; Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph; American 
Woolen; Chesebrough Mfg.; Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron; Continental Oil; Copperweld 
Steel; Crucible Steel; Detroit Steel; Food 
Machinery & Chemical; Gaylord Con- 
tainer; Gillette Safety Razor; Great 
Northern Paper; Great Western Sugar; 
Gruen Watch; Kelsey-Hayes; P. Loril- 
lard Co.; Minneapolis Brewing; Page 


Hersey Tubes; Philco Corp.; Raybestos- 
Manhattan; Scranton Lace; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; James Talcott; Tobin Pack- 
ing; Union Sugar; United-Carr Fastener: 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper; Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery. 
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CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 



































ASSETS June 30,1950 June 30, 1949 
ee nee manent Gace. oo, 3 56 iw id cane enncineectgawbeanees $ 48,022,036 $ 41,236,237 
RECEIVABLES: 
Pee EAM. i. 56. ae ses $242,732,964 $175,128,026 
Commercial Loans ........ 14,492,575 11,627,439 
FEO TEE Ee PPC eT Cen |e 11,781,652 9,210,501 
Chattel Lien and Other Receivables..................... 7,490,654 13,713,592 
$276,497,845 $209,679,558 
eS ss a 5 os xo ia Vs WAR a ae 5,665,445 3,863,841 
See Cs BU TI, os aks 0. eh hos wks adhere ndsdiwess $270,832,400 $205,815,717 
POD 66 onc 54 boned 4d nea adhe gn ered Keg rebewwnewanens __ 2,474,992 __ 2,111,074 
6 665K 66 A 4 on Rare ns CR et a ts tn $321,329,428 $249,163,028 
LIABILITIES 
ey CA hii 5 ina haa ntedibi.ce oes es eee i. $189,181,800 $140,891,600 
Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND RESERVES .............. 14,396,633 12,611,118 
UNEARNED FINANCE DiscouNTs AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS......... jaa Behew's 29,879,825 22,376,395 
CN PUINIIIES bin dd bcd deweue tae ste CIO eli ea des eee sewn eau. 20,000,000 20,000,000 
SUBORDINATED LonG-TERM NorTES.............. SEM Shed ee Ane Pe 22,500,000 15,000,000 
CN SI FI a oc ain és npn. pt sem pwned cine ac ie tity gieakias ane 10,418,240 10,418,240 
IG Wie ii i dctsicsgs deinen desta sth bh ante insosiehndtbiceitln eocteltiinaatan aici a cpewdubnibianintoal 34,952,930 27,865,675 
MR in 554 th Fa da Bhs AOS ESS OA hy PERG <td i SA he $321,329,428 $249,163,028 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 
Six Months Six Months 
Ended Ended 

June 30,1950 June 30, 1949 

Discount, interest, premiums and other income... ..............0 cece eeceeees $ 22,818,526 $ 21,161,037 
i 4k eae a Bk ya is ed Ase ade oe CCS a ade 14,568,041 14,071,280 
pe Se ry Seis Game oe a Soe 6s kos cc ccc ccecicccctaccaddeces $ 8,250,485 $ 7,089,757 
a ae tes MN GIRS 5 Sino hi ice ccceciacebececceuanne. 3,205,000 2,877,120 
Se I Oy ets We OE Sk I 6 Sh hc nen Kah awicues divecn cc ce aes40 eum én $ 5,045,485 $ 4,212,637 
COGN POUE MINIS SOU GIN a oo i oo Kick Ene ped dvb ee di cnenwe stwenndden $4.84 $4.04 


South Bend, Indiana, August 2, 1950 

















HAVE YOU ANSWERED 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INVITATION? 
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TO ALL OUR READERS: 


YOU ARE INVITED NOW TO MAIL 
THE COUPON BELOW, TO PROTECT 
YOURSELF FOR ONE WHOLE YEAR 
AGAINST THE ADVANCE IN THE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF 
FINANCIAL WORLD—FROM $18 TO 
$20—WHICH BECOMES EFFECTIVE 
SEPTEMBER |... . THE INVITATION 
IS EXTENDED TO ALL OUR READERS 
—THIS MEANS CURRENT SUBSCRIB- 
ERS (WHETHER YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION EXPIRES THIS MONTH, NEXT 
MONTH OR NEXT YEAR) ALSO FOR- 
MER SUBSCRIBERS AND NON-SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 
—FINANCIAL WORLD 
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HUNDREDS OF SUBSCRIBERS ARE RENEWING IN ADVANCE—MONTHS 
BEFORE SUBSCRIPTIONS EXPIRE 


We would much rather continue indefinitely the present low subscription price of $18 a year for 
our comprehensive 4-PART Investment Service. 
this impossible and still maintain our exceptional value to subscribers. So we are doing the next 
best thing—everybody is offered the opportunity, up to midnight August 31, to subscribe for one 
more year at the old price. Hundreds have already taken advantage of this money-saving offer 


—THOUSANDS more will do so during the next 22 days. 
PROCRASTINATION WILL COST YOU MONEY 


But steadily climbing production costs make 





Promptness in Mailing this Coupon before September 1 SAVES YOU $2 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $18 please enter my order for: 

(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL Wor Lp; 

(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 

(d) 1950 Revised $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book. 


-) Check here if subscription is NEW. 
C) Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 
[] Check here if it is an ADVANCE RENEWAL. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is 
a deductible income tax expense. 





Coming in a Few Weeks 


Stock Factograph Book 


FREE 


WITH EACH YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
inkin ten eeeneenmennem 1 AT $18; OR, $4.50 BOOK FOR ONLY 
$1 ADDED TO A 6-MONTHS’ ORDER 


Revised 1950 
$4.50 
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Street News 





New wave of New York bank 
consolidations? queries Street 


urchase of the banking business of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany has made the bank stock market 
ir: New York susceptible to rumor. 
The recent one concerning Brooklyn 
Trust was persistent enough to call 
for a flat denial by George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, the president. The object 
of the Bankers Trust deal’ was to 
acquire a ready-made system of 
branches, all presumably located in 
strategic spots. This may be the be- 
ginning of another wave of New York 
bank consolidations, reminiscent of 
the battle for supremacy between the 
Chase National and National City in 
the 1920s. At least that is what the 
bank stock market currently is talk- 
ing about. 


The Brooklyn Trust Co. story 
seemed plausible because here was an- 
other long established institution op- 
erating a large and well located sys- 
tem of branches. Competition among 
the large New York banks is keen 
and bank stock specialists reasoned 
that the acquisition of an institution 
like Brooklyn Trust would give the 
purchase a strong wedge into the 
profitable banking business of the 
greater city’s most populous borough. 
The Brooklyn Trust incident—a 
rapid advance in the stock accompa- 
nied by the rumor, or vice versa— 
brought another problem to the Na- 
‘tional Association of Security Deal- 
ers. This agency its charged with the 
responsibility for policing the over- 
the-counter securities market. Sus- 
picious rumors and equally suspicious 
market movements require NASD in- 
vestigation, lest the SEC inject itself 
into the situation. 


The market value of General 
Motors stocks, common and _ pre- 
ferreds, topped that of American 
Telephone & Telegraph for the first 
time last spring. That was due to 
the run-up following the news of a 
proposed two-for-one split in Motors 
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common. General Motors manage- 
ment was much too busy turning out 
cars, trucks and other products to 
celebrate that event in market his- 
tory. A. T. & T. people were too 
busy with the system’s expansion pro- 
gram. 

But market observers made a 
point of it. The Korean market 
lopped the best part of a billion dol- 
lars from the value of Motors com- 
mon; Telephone did not drop nearly 
that much. On the last day of July 
Motors had climbed back to a level 
where three additional points advance 


would put it above Telephone in 
value. 


In the midst of its economy pro- 
gram, the New York Stock Exchange 
has been forced to devise a system for 
compiling a list of closing prices each 
day for the guidance of margin clerks. 
Margin calls must be in the mail be- 
fore the office force in brokerage 
houses sign off for the day. The 
emergency is the long suspension of 
publication by the only New York 
evening newspaper carrying complete 
stock and bond market reports. 
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Digby 4-3600 


S 
USE- 


the Korean situation is fore- 
ing drastic changes upon our 
whole economy. Its impact 
has been felt by many indus- 
tries—has to some extent al- 
ready been reflected in stock 
values. Others may be af- 
fected soon — for better, or 
for worse. 


It’s time to review your security holdings—time to see 
if they fit these changed conditions. 


Our study “Taking Stock” points out the stocks we 
favor in the light of what has happened, what seems 
probable ahead. We'll gladly send a free copy. 


BACHE & CO. 
Founded 1879 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK & CURB EXCHANGES AND 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 WALL StT., NEw York 5, N. Y. 


MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5900 
(Open Evenings) 


(Open Saturdays) 








Offices in principal cities to serve the needs of buyers 
and sellers of securities and commodities 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Hidrs. Hldrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day Pay- _ of Pay- _ of 
itinen the eatord date. Company able Record Company able Record 
Hidrs. | Fair (The) ........... 25c 9-14 8-28 | Quaker State Oil Ref..Q40c 9-15 8-31 
lakes - ari —— ee ...-Q25c 8-29 8-14 ee ee E20c 9-15 8-31 
: a : inance VO. OF /\m. Reading Co. 4% Ist pf.Q50c 9-14 8-24 
Aimee Waite .osonciciccs - - 5 . ‘i y 
SEG ......... Ga 81s 89 | Fiintkete Cok AEE Bn et Se: aestace 
Do ace tgag tae 1 Elde 815 8-9] Do $4 phe... Osi S.-i ao a ee Be 
Allied Stores 4% pf. 981 9-1 817 | Fruchauf Tail teteees O50 9. i 8.17 Rockwell Mig. ......... 40c 9-5 8-17 
fie Mes oc 5. 10.2 «90. S Do 4% of er ...- $1 9.1 8.17 Rohm & Haas ....... QWe 9-1 8-16 
American Can 7% pf. Q$1.75 10-2 9-14 | Gen. Fireproofiig ..... .— an a 
hat eens cee ee Oe 9-14 9-1/6 bel Be . a 10 9-12 8.23 Wee Sosveu see. ee Q35c 9-12 9-1 
Mates. a OH 64| me. Te 5 9 oe re ge area Mp 
Am. Home Products..Ml0c 9-1 8-14 | Gorham Mig. ........ Sc (9-15 9. 1 | Safeway Stores ....... Q50c 10-1 9-14 
Am. Investment ....037/.c 9-1 815 | Granite City Steel ..... 88S OMe gee? ee, ae ee 
Am. Laundry Mach.....35c 9-11 8-28 Gulf Oil eras O75c 9-11 8-18 Savage eee 8-23 8- 9 
Am. Machine & Fdry....20e 9-9 8-31 | Hamil W: cl ee 25 9-15 Sayre & Fisher Brick..Q7c 9-1 8-15 
Am. Machine & Metais..25¢ 9-1 815| Do 4% pi. © Oe SIS | Scott Paper ....-----., Gg Te at 
Am. Rad. & Stand. San. 25¢ 9-23 9-1] Hanna (MLA) oo. * o4.1441| cee oo 
De Pek... nce QSL75 9-1 924 | Mama Oe ) ore — 4 eae Do $4 pf......00.... Q$1 11-1 10-18 
American Seating ....Q50c 8-30 8-8] H b ; Walle : al : or s - Seaboard Oil ........ Q40c 9-15 9- I 
Argo Oil .......2...- Gis $15 815| Deen: das wes bes | Eee aaa ae 
Arkansas-Missouri Pr..Q25c 9-15 8-31 | W fA Atl : Claes O§ 30 s 10-6 | Smith (Alex.) & Sons 
Armee Steel ..$ 005.005 75c «09-15 8-15 Hilto ; Hot “gga Bape 3. 1 pa Se iets es Glee dee 
Associates Investment..Q$1 9-30 9-15 hey NRE s _— Do 3%% pf...... Qc 9-1 BI 
Atlas Corp. .......... O40c 9-23 8-28 Indiana Gas & Water. Ane 9-1 8-15 | Southeastern Greyhound 
Aveo Mie. ........... Olsc 9-26 9-8 Ingersoll-Rand ......... 91 8&7 eT Pets eer QO30c 9-1 ~~ 8-10 
i is ae 2% 9-1 BS Inspiration Cons. Standard Brands ..... QO30c 9-15 8-15 
a re aaa O25 9-1 815 POP eros ee 50c 9-21 9-5 | Standard Forgings ..Q20c 8-28 8-1l 
ato Oe 91 815 Int’l. Cigar Machinery..20c 9-9 8-31 | Standard Oil Calif.)...Q$1 9-11 8-10 
sey nee aaa rar i ee i Set. SHOE Fa niscce od 150 9-1 8-10 Standard Oil (N.J.)..$1.25 9-12 8-10 
bs Pea... Ost. 7 10.2 9 1 Iowa Power & Lt...... 35c 9-26 »=—- 8-25 | Standard Oil (Ohio)..Q50c 9-8 8-16 
Bigelow-Sanford C'pet060e 9-1 8-11 Iron Fireman Mfg....Q30c 9-1 8-10 | Sterling Aluminum 
tio ......3 Q$150 9-1 Bll Kalamazoo Stove ..Q32%c 8-31 8-15 Prod. nos seven saeeesis 25c 4229-15 s«9- 1 
Brillo Mfg. ....--- +. Se 2 1945 | Some re eso ee ee EM 
Do $2 Cl. A........ O50c 10-2 9-15 Kysor Heater .......... 10c 8-15 8-1 | Teck-Hughes Gold ....*5c 10-2 9-16 
Bristol-Myers .......... 40c 9-1 8-15 | Laclede Gas ............ Sc 10-2 9-15 | Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.Qtse 9 9 Sl! 
Brooklyn Union Gas....50c 9-1 8-7 | Lone Star Gas ...... Q30c 9-11 8-25 = Pelee Cen dr 4 Pa 
Brown Shoe... .+...cs+ 50c 9-1 8-15 | Manhattan Shirt ..... Gise 9-1 Gei6 | Thatcher Cinse Miy...-De ie OI 
Buckeye Pipe Line....Q20c 9-15 8-18 Mapes Cons. Mfg..... 060c 9-15 9-1 Thew Shovel .......... 2c 9-1 = 8-15 
<p een: 35¢ 9-6 8-15 | Marathon Corp. geen chases 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan.25c 9-1 8-7 | ,5% pf. ....-.--+. tO$125 10-2 9-29 Oil ... 2... 2. + ---Q4c 9-1 8-10 
ee eee a Sas Re | ee Ome. ---2 2 GR: 825 (6 5) ee ee Ch kl 
Champion Paper & Fibre .60c 9. 1 8-14 | al ns See Wetec eee E$1 8-26 8- 5 Truax-Traer Coal aiGhe -Q35c 9-11 9- 1 
Do $4.50 pe... O81 i272 10.2 91g | Massey Harris, Ltd.*Q37yc 9-15 8-19 | Pnion Tank Car. -Q65c 9 1 BIS 
Chic. & South. Air Lines. oe 8-15 8-8 en esata Que 82 FS ahaa siesancen 
Chile Copper .....-.... De $31 | 825 |e eee ¥2sc 829 SAS | ee a ae 
City Auto Stamping..... 40c 9-1 8-18 MeGraw sos» yp ahaa me 2 |e DSc a aa Te ig! 
City Investing .....-. Olse 3-15 98. 4 | Minn-Honeywell Reg...40c 9-9 8-21 gag eA lea ag fh Be 
Cabin: Seanbcilion Minnesota Mng. & Mfg.80c 9-12 8-22 U. S. Finishing ....... Q40c 10-1 8-10 
eT) eee foc 9-1 sig | M & M Wood. Work..2s¢ 8-15 9&7 | U.S Fie & Pdry.,..Q730° Ba) ot 
Connecticut Power..Q56%c 9-1 8-15 ne Sa Oe ae Ui ial Ca Grd. O08 Soe Bie 
Consolidated Cigar ...Q50c 9-25 9-15 | a RY: yrrwsseesr eee os +1 69) Ue ie ee Pe ae 
fo ee BL Nat'l Acme Liaseoanl Q50c 8-24 8-10 | Do .......-.. eee E$1 8-25 8-10 
og pedaaiTa a: Se 10.2 9.15 | Natil Cash Register.....50c 10-16 9-30 Westinghouse El. ...... Mc 91-89 
Do 4% pt. C.... 22... O81 10.2 9.18 | Natl Cylinder Gas....Q20c 9-10 8-10 | Do, 5.8070 pi B....Qeac Oo 8B 
Do 45% ph B....O$112410-2 9.18 | National Lead ........ Q25¢ 9-29 9-8 | Whirlpool Corp. ..... Q30c 9-9 8-3! 
Pn tedin ye ot SET PE E25c 9-29 9. g | Wright Aeronautical ..$1.25 9-15 9- | 
$575 of. conic Q934c 10-2 9-15 | Nat'l Paper & Type..Q25c 8-15 7.31 | Wyandotte Worsted . Otte Sot ONG 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 25c 4608-25 8- 8 Mesias MEO «... «< _— > = ahi ait oe nc oA 
Curtiss-Wright ....... Osc 948 $26 ae oa “— alae 
nin ea, Q25¢ 9-1 8-9 New Jersey Zinc ...... 50c 9-8 8-18 Accumulations 
sh eta ae RG She: ee ae Crystal Oil Ref. $6 pf...$1 9-15 9-1 
Derby Oi ..0.0006020.. oe 825 £15 Lei Jae on jee | eee 
Diamond Match ....037%c 9-1 8 8 hod A2 armaca a Se 8-16  WRALEENIA $3.50 10-1 9-15 
Se ae rm 61 ela ee oe ee Eutucational Publ. 
Doeglis Abra. QSI2s “O20 8091 Ga te paced PR each ak FOG REP, Oot 
Dew Chui ....... 3 60c 10-16, 10-2 | Pepperell Mig... ae owe ae Keystone Portiand’ Cem 
Dresser Industries ....Q35c 9-15 9-1 Do of ae, E50 8-18 . “ a ee nivel BER. si Mila oe 
Eagle-Picher ......... : -48 | Péamiler Co. ee ae 5 ; : aa ; 
= eelp nila Oe O14. S45, | Paid aaa Gare; 
= rere, t — — 510 pWvater eae 20¢ 9-1 ll gan Sugar 6% p c 22 + 
ssabisesiithetedhcaoiacibha c 68 - illsbur tinal - - 
Electric Auto-Lite ...Q75¢ 10-2 9-14 | Pitts. & W. oo ge eNAa EX: — 
Electric Bont ..........25¢,, 9+, BSB 1, GBB cnedies incnxse cal 50c 9-15 8-15 | Bell & Gossett ........ 25% 10-1 9-15 
Ely & Walker Dry ook!) ee Q50c 9-1 8-7 *Yn Canadian finda.’ Resrintd: 22 
es... oh Q25 9-1 811] Do 5% pf. ...... G$1.25°-10- 1 9% 8 | u—Meetly. 0 -Ouetedy, Yr ¥ereh. . 
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Rail Bull Market 









Concluded from page 7 


compensate in some measure for the 
industry’s lower EPT base compared 
with exceptionally high exemptions 
enjoyed by the railroads. In all this 
talk of EPT, however, it seems to 
have been forgotten that the rail- 
roads’ immunity from renegotiation 
of earnings in the last war was a far 
more important factor in giving the 
railways a profit advantage than their 
greater exemption from EPT. 

The emphasis on procurement of 
aircraft in the partial mobilization 
program is manifest from the fact 
that the largest single item in the 
$10.5 billion recently requested by 
President Truman was for war- 
planes, amounting to $3.34 billion. 
This sum will be in addition to the 
$4.7 billion already approved by the 
Senate for the Air Force. On July 
27 the Air Force announced its plans 
to raise its present 48 groups to 69 
groups, a step that will take 30 
months to achieve, and _ require 
greatly enlarged plane output and 
still more money appropriations for 
air power. 

Other circumstances will operate 
to benefit aircraft manufacturers’ 
earnings now in contrast with the 
initial period of the last war. The in- 
dustry and the Government will not 
have to spend money and time in en- 
larging facilities, because several 
plants built in the giant expansion 
program after 1941 are available 
now. Besides, plants for producing 
the many materials going into plane 
construction also were greatly ex- 
panded during the war, so that there 
will be little delay at present in ob- 
taining materials in quantity. An- 
other time-saving factor is that many 
subcontractors who had to be found 
and trained in the last war are still 
in business and will be available when 
called upon. The Government’s 
large store of machine tools will help 
to avert the bottleneck in airplane 
output that resulted from the huge 
demands made on the machine tool 
industry last time. Government 
stockpiles of such critical materials 
as aluminum, magnesium and rubber, 
although not so ample as desired, go 
a long way in preventing the short- 
age of critical materials in the last 
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war. Finally, plane makers possess a 
corps of skilled workers trained in 
the last war. All these factors will 
tend to keep industry costs down by 
enabling it to get into production 
stride quicker than after 1941. 

The railroads will have to increase 
the number of freight cars greatly in 
order to handle the expected heavy 
flow of goods. Freight cars are be- 
ing scrapped faster than replace- 
ments, and net retirements will 
amount to 25,000 cars this year ac- 
cording to railroad executives, but 
to 40,000 cars according to Govern- 
ment officials. On July 1 the Class I 
railroads had 40,122 new freight 
cars on order, of which about 22,000 
will be built by car building com- 
panies and the remainder in railroad 
shops. On July 28 the Class I roads 
announced their intention to order 
82,000 more freight cars. It can be 
taken for granted that freight car 
building will get top priority should 
materials be allocated and rationed. 


Benefits Rails 


A highly important factor that 
will operate in favor of railroad earn- 
ings is that additional rolling stock— 
freight and passenger—can be uti- 
lized with little higher labor costs. 
Locomotives can haul 50 as well as 
30 freight cars, or 15 as well as 10 
passenger cars without a comparable 
increase in costs. Owing to these 
conditions, railroad revenues rose 
faster than labor costs, following 
1940, a situation that many industrial 
companies would have liked to dupli- 
cate. Furthermore, if the enormous 
increase in civilian and military pas- 
senger traffic during the last war 
should be repeated, then the rail- 
roads will obtain a major windfall 
source of revenues. Passenger traffic 
became profitable not. only because of 
its large volume, but also because of 
the greater number of people who 


.traveled in a passenger car, using 


every bit of space—another item in 
the favorable revenue-cost relation- 
ship of the railways at the time. 

If the outlook is so propitious for 
the railroads and aircraft manufactur- 
ers, then it should follow that rail- 
road equipment and aircraft-supply- 
ing companies also will participate in 
the upsurge in business. The market 
seems to think so, judging by the 
strength in the latter two groups. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable September 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 1, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 
26, 1950. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


August 2, 1950 

















PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock ef Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
payable September 15, 1950, to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 22, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed! 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable August 25, 1950, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 8, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
July 27, 1950. 











REAL ESTATE 








WISCONSIN 
SUMMER RETREAT 


Beautiful summer-home with approximately 7 
acres of beautifully wooded land, consisting of 
700 feet of lake frontage, located on the Mani- 
towish Waters chain (Wisconsin). There is a 
stone seawall around 500 feet of the frontage. 
Also has a beautiful rock garden, covering a 
large part of the 500 feet on the east and north. 
Home consists of Living room, Dining room, 
three bedrooms and a den, which could be used 
as an additional bedroom, two full baths and 
one shower room. Living room, dining room 
and two bedrooms are fully carpeted. Large 
thermo-pane windows in living room. Brick fire- 
place. Living room is finished in African Ma- 
hogany, and Dining room in knotty pine. Auto- 
matic oil heat. Can be used as a residence 
throughout the year. Right off main U. S. 
highway near store, meat market, Post Office, 
etc. Kitchen is equipped with Hotpoint Auto- 
matic Dishwasher and garbage disposal. New 
Frigidaire stove and new Shelvadore refrigerator. 
Laundry room with tubs, extra large electric 
water heater, new washing machine. All gar- 
den tools, new wer mower, and Parkerette 
lawn sweeper. mphy boat and new Johnson 
10 H.P. motor with gear shift. Own water 
system, Completely furnished and available im- 
mediately. Price $32,500. 


Write: Box 609, Financial World 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 707 Race Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. (FDS) 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in June. Approximate number of stock- 

holders: Preferred, 1,800; common, 6,000. 

Capitalization: 

oe ET Oe rer er rene se ae te $21,235,327 
*Preferred stock (44%.% cum. conv. ($100 par).........cccccceccccccces 121,395 shs 
Cen, OO AGB RNIN so ose cn cas Dawn aenocuwcralbeeensa cin naeceeenee 2,695,822 shs 





*Callable at $104. 


Business: A holding and operating company. Subsidiaries 
include Bloomingdale Bros., New York City and two 
branches; Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Wm. Filene’s, Bos- 
ton, and nine branches; Foley Bros., Houston, and F. & R. 
Lazarus, Columbus. Operates as divisions, John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati; Halliburton’s, Oklahoma City; and, acquired in 
1948, Boston Store, Milwaukee, and three branches. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, January 28, 
1950, $75.2 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $14.7 milion; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.4 million; tax refund claims, $2.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $31.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1931 to date. 


Outlook: Strong background of excellent department store 
management suggests maintenance of sound trade position; 
above-average income of clientele should tend to preclude 
wide earnings swings. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality. Common is a rep- 
resentative department store issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


+Earned per share... $1.36 $1.78 $1.88 $2.13 $4.89 §$4.18 §$5.84 §$5.57 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $0.75 $0.76 $0.75 $0.75 .$1.12% $1.50 $2.00 +$2.00 
_ ane error 9 1/16 125% 16 2956 42% 28% 3156 36 

Shay. cdehaseees sees 5% 7% 11% 14% 21 19 20% 24% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


fInventories computed on ‘“‘last-in first- 
out’’ basis. §On average shares. 





First National Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, succeeding a business founded in 1895. (FST) 
Office: 5 Middlesex Avenue, Somerville, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Monday in June. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1950): 10,502. 

Capitalization: 

SO NE, Bo 3 cas atin nae deen xe dobse'ees cay acdkeg ene eakeaukvaseensaaen None 
es SE OI GN on Fain aec bee tebdwkdel< dcwiccuseccubenseseunansihen 818,577 shs 


Business: One of the largest grocery chains in the U. S. 
Operations are confined to New England and adjacent areas 
and embrace 1,033 outlets, of which about half are in Massa- 
chusetts. More than 50% of its outlets are of the self-service 
type. Private brands account for 30% to 40% of annual sales 
volume. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 1, 
1950, $11.9 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $8.1 million; inven- 
tories, $24.8 million. Book value of stock, $55.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 


Outlook: Company is strongly entrenched in the New 
England retail food field. Sales volume is influenced by level 
of consumer incomes, but operating efficiency has steadily 
increased, reflecting program of store enlargements" with 
resultant better control over costs. 


Comment: Shares are of investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.12 $2.73 $2.80 $3.53 $6.54 *$6.88 *f$7.21 $8.55 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $3.00 $3. $3.50 
DROM: coekecwcsanwan 39% 39% 44 60 70% 62% 65% 69 
LOT cscikdunbess cokes 29% 31% 35% 42% 52 51% 53 53 





*After inventory reserves, $2.93 in 1947-48, $2.44 in 1948-49. +53 weeks. 
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Incorporated: 1919, Illinois, continuing a business established in 1872. (M) 
Offices: 619 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill.; 75 Varick Street, 

New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in April. 
stockholders (January 31, 1950): 


Capitalization: 


Number of 
Class A, 1,681; common, 66,669 


OT ee | er eee oer ree ret rrr rey rere rr rs one 
*Class A stock 87 RENTED CIEE ooo sc 6:65.60: 5050s egaweinegeces 201,554 shs 
Cees. GENE RN GREE a sia 5 Seo ae Sen ie esc caleccwede ek aeedecnsetaed 6, 502, 378 shs 





*Not callable. 


Business: Oldest and second largest mail order company. 
Also operates an extensive retail chain store system, num- 
bering around 621 units located in all states, California ac- 
counting for 53, Illinois, 49, Michigan, 35, Ohio, Iowa and 
Pennsylvania, 31 each, and Texas, 30. 


Management: Dominated by Sewell L. Avery. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $441.5 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $24.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $105.4 million; inventories, $227.2 million. Book value 
of common stock, $73.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations cleared in 1935; 
regular thereafter; on common 1926-30; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: With its nation-wide organization and widely di- 
versified merchandise, operating results are largely deter- 
mined by general business conditions, especially agricultural 
income, as well as by managerial policies. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good quality; common is 
medium grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....*$3.65 *$3.69 *$3.81 $4.13 7$6.29 $8.86 $10.28 $7.13 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
HIgh ....ccccssecces 34% 50 53% 76 104% 64% 65 59% 
| oe re 23% 33% 41% 471% 57% 49 47% 47% 


*Includes postwar refunds, $0.40 in 1942-43; $0.39 in 1943-44; $0.35 in 1944-45. 
yAfter $1.54 inventory reserve. 





Nesco, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of four established (EGK) 
companies. Present title adopted June, 1950. Office: 270 North 12th 

Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 

April. Number of stockholders (December 20, 1948): 1,178. 

Capitalization: 

SO LO eS eT Ee eT TINT Te Te ee eT ee Non 
ce ree OTe ree ee Creer CT eT te ne 459,100 == 


Business: “The world’s largest manufacturer of housewares” 
numbers among its products Nesco electric ranges, heaters, 
roasters, casseroles and broilers, stainless steel and enameled 
ware, pressure pans, oil heaters, industrial steel drums, etc. 


Management: New president and several new board members 
elected in 1950. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $4.8 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; inven- 
tories, $3.6 million. Book value of stock, $22.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1901-05, 1917-23, 1928-30, 1934-37, 
and 1940-49. 


Outlook: Settlement of a management controversy and com- 
pany’s satisfactory financial condition are favorable factors. 
But severe competition in the consumer durable goods field is 
in prospect over the period ahead. 


Comment: Shares have definite speculative characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 oe 
Earned per share.. $0.58 $1.05 $1.43 $1.29 $1.17 $2.23 : $0.28 
Dividends paid .... 0.53 0.66 0.72 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.50 0. 25 
Ph. nestesabeweus 4% 7% 9% 13% 16% 12% i 1 
“FS Pepe eee 3% 4% 6% 9% 1% ™ 12 7 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1948. 





tIncludes postwar refund: $0.38 in 


1943; $0.38 in 1944. {Includes carry-back tax credit equal to $0.87 per share. 
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Abbott Laboratories 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 





Incorporated: 1900, Illinois, to acquire a business established in 1888. 
Office: 14th St. and Sheridan Road, North Chicago, Illinois. Annual 
ee it one Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


Capitalization: 


SO ORE HOOD ni 555 5s 05540 dse een cubase bagues son cuseeapeeayeshs sss >scnubaaee Non 
TSRCRRE GEOOK AOD IME) so nino ond o055500 04405059592 son esse wsernebedseauss 3,739,814 shs 


Business: A leading producer of pharmaceutical, biological 
and vitamin products. Operations are confined to the ethical 
drug field. Some 900 items are manufactured (a record of 
74 new products were added in 1949, when 90% of sales were 
of products less than twenty years old); distribution is 
effected largely through the wholesale and retail drug trade. 
In May, 1950, company announced development of Sucaryl, 
a new non-caloric sweetener. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $34.4 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $10.6 million; market- 
able securities, $11.7 million. Book value of stock, $14.04 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should remain well above pre- 
war levels, reflecting results of extensive research work and 
continuous development of new products. 


Comment: Shares constitute a good grade growth situation. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. - 69 $1.04 $0.86 $0.89 $2.89 {$2.73 $2.97 $2.68 


Dividends paid ..... 0.47 0.50 0.55 0.55 1.44 1.63 1.20 1.80 
EGR: oa siescavecouns 12% 15% 16% 22 45% 43% 19% 51 
NO. nwnnis>ssencaaps 9% 12% 13% 15% 20% 33% 31% 37 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1946 and 1949. After $0.18 contingency reserve. 





Texas Pacific Land Trust 





Organized: 1888, under declaration of trust by holders of income and (TL) 
land grant a of the Texas Pacific Railway. Office: 65 Broadway, 
New Y Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 


k, es 
1948): Gateuines, 28; sub-shares, 6,035. 
Capitalization: 


Ra ROR ME iis cits cer onn spe assce eae e csc ter ee ewes eae haRKnocctkeeekee eg 
*Certificates of proprietary interest ($100 par).......cccceccecsccccccees 2,550 ctfs. 
*Sub-share certificate of proprietary intenent: “$1 DU cassencctsnas cena 1,216, Pe etfs. 





*Exchangeable in the ratio of one certificate for each 100 sub-shares or vice versa. 


Business: Originally organized to operate and liquidate 
about 3,450,000 acres of land in West Texas. Revenues are 
derived from rentals and royalties. from oil, mining and 
grazing. On December 31, 1949, still held 1,843,453 acres. Oil 
and gas rentals and royalties contributed about 94.3% of 
1949 revenues; land saies and grazing most of the remainder. 

Management: Under direction of three trustees, experi- 
enced in oil business and real estate. 


Financial Position: Balance sheets are presented only in 
summary form. On December 31, 1949, cash totaled $1.1 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.4 million; against tax reserves of 
$1.5 million. No valuation of Trust’s real property has been 
made or is assumed on its books. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues will continue to be determined by trend 
of land values in Texas, and production of oil and gas from 
which royalties are derived. Lack of detailed data cea 
a more definite appraisal of the outlook. 

Comment: The stock is speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF SUB-SHARES 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share. $0.16 $0.28 $0.24 $0.30 $0.98 $1.64 $3.20 $2.67 


Dividends paid.... 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.15 0:30 130 °200 1:70 
ii Ps oe 8% 18% 16% 20% - 26% 34% 48% 58% 
© eae a 4% ~C«~«STMRC“‘é RL |!~~OsOCBHOCdHSSOCMK_CCOCOG 33%4 





*Earnings are shown on combined certificates of proprietary interest and sub-share 
certificates; and are before any allowances for depletion on properties assigned no 
value on the books. 
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Incorporated: 1912, Massachusetts, as consolidation of companies established (GFT) 
in 1871 and 1876. Office: Greenfield, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

IE IS, cniccled ead ss wane aeie.c0sGn cee ereeebhe set Snarahe tensa eee k $925,000 
en ee |. CR ee reer erry eee ot rrr Toy ee 205,000 shs 


Business: Manufactures taps, dies, gages, reamers, pipe tools, 
twist drills and other screw cutting tools, used for precision 
and production work, chiefly in the metal working trades. Ex- 
ports normally comprise about one-fifth of sales. Acquired 
Geometric Tool Co. in 1944 and Ampco Twist Drill Corp. in 1948. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.5 million; ratio, 8.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 
million. Book value of stock, $33.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: On old common, dividends paid 1912-1921; 
payments on present stock 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Principal volume determinant is the rate of 
activity in the metal-working trades. Consequently, profits 
frequently show fairly wide fluctuations. 

Comment: The shares constitute a business cycle specu- 
lation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $3.80 $3.42 $2.55 $1.76 * 2 bea $3.04 $1.35 


+Earned per share... 2.43 2.05 1.90 1.76 3.34 3.04 $5.52 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.50 §0.25 §0.69 i “b0 1.20 1.20 1,20 
High ....-sseeeeees 7% 10 11% 24% 28% 21% 17% 14% 
Loe o.ae:0 6 s.epie'esiecele 5% 8 5% 6% 10% 16% 14% 13% 11% 





*Before contingency reserve (credit $4.17 in 1949). +After such reserves. {After 
$0.51 non-recurring moving and rearranging expense. §Paid 5% in stock. 





Pan American Petroleum & Transport Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, (PPS) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949): Preferred, 334; common, 1,099 

Capitalization: 

ee eee $29,905,019 
7Preferred stock 4% cum. 114,104 shs 





tCommon stock ($5 par) 4,702,945 shs 


*Includes $15 million 2%% debentures maturing 1965. jCallable at $25, beginning 
May 1, 1952. tOf which 78.7% is owned by Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

Business: A holding company, more than three-fourths 
owned by Standard Oil of Indiana. The American Oil 
(Amoco) and Mexican Petroleum subsidiaries are substan- 
tial marketers of petroleum products along the Atlantic Sea- 
board. The Pan American Refining subsidiary has refineries 
at Texas City, Baltimore and Savannah. Producing prop- 
erties total 14,050 acres of 473,507 owned, mostly in Texas 
and Louisiana; net daily output of 14,226 barrels in 1949 only 
14.4% of 98,718-barrel refinery throughput. 

Management: Three of nine directors are identified with 
Standard of Indiana, six with company or minority interests. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $48.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $11.0 million; 
marketable securities, $5.8 million; inventories, $39.7 million. 
Book value of common stock, $26.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919-27, 1931-33, 1939-41 and 
1945 to date. 

Outlook: As company is principally a refiner and dis- 
tributor, with production activities small, competitive con- 
ditions tend to restrict profit margins. 

Comment: Shares constitute a speculative minority situa- 
tion. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share. . $0.86 $0.92 $1.40 $1.11 $1.57 $2.98 $3.01 $2.83 
Dividends paid..... None None None 0.25 0.40 0.75 1.00 4 
MGR. .coscesscece 85% 11% 19% 20 20% 18 21% 22 
DF bj fe dixie pane 6% 7% 8% 13% 13 13 13% 12 


‘Paid 1/10 share of Petroleum Heat & Power in February, 1949; paid $1 cash 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Davega Stores Corporation 





The Grand Union Company 













Incorporated: 1945, Delaware, to succeed a 1928 +135 of established (DVG) 
companies, Office: 76 Ninth’ Avenue, New York 11, N . Annual meet- 

ing: Fourth Monday in July. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

A ig ks ies Nd need edn anew hacdindsdn shots kh obbiahoduewsenes None 
Vy kU ee ee ee eae mere -58,700 shs 
ee A Ee EEE Shoo at we. PA 241,900 shs 


at $21; convertible into four common shares (at $25) through December 


Business: Operates 26 retail stores in the New York metro- 
politan area, featuring radio and television sets and acces- 
sories, sporting goods, electrical supplies, cameras, photo- 
graphic equipment, etc. In addition the company also con- 
ducts a wholesale department and mail order business in 
New York and Chicago. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 31, 
1950, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $982,698; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.5 million; inventories, $3.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $12.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred stock since issu- 
ance; on common 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of merchandise handled makes business 
especially sensitive to variations in public purchasing power; 
progressive merchandising policies should enable company 
to share satisfactorily in available business. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.07 $1.04 $0.61 $0.97 $5.47 $4.49 $2.90 $2.44 


Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.50 $0.30 $0.50 $0.80 *$2.50 $2.50 $2.50 
BA acai tiwshcees 4 7% 13% 21% 34 23% 20% 14% 
DOW gi ies siaVeesee 2% 3% 6% 12% 17 14% 13% 11% 


*Also one-quarter of a share of 5% preferred. 





Warren Foundry & Pipe Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire in reorganization a business 
originally established in 1919. Office: 220 Alpha Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
— mere: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (March 
’ ): 915. 


Capitalization: 


Long, CORR UNG v6csciee coc cicscis Me aA ear eee 2 ear eene ee EOE Samra eo $2,783,000 
CODEGED MIE ED DI a oo fried dines Aiclda ic Bhs oss cep va cles 4 cede peda wedeuudegs 170,000 shs 


(WFP) 


Business: Manufactures cast iron pipe, fittings, and other 
castings used in water, gas, sewer and other service lines. 
Municipalities in New England and Middle Atlantic areas 
normally are the principal customers. Also owns iron ore 
producing properties at Mount Hope, N. J., and late in 1947 
acquired a part interest in E. & G. Brooke Iron, a small 
pig iron producer. 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $2.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $538,835; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $400,126. Book value of stock, $37.07 per share. 

Dividend. Record: Payments, 1930-32, 1934-43. ’ 

Outlook: Municipal outlays for war-deferred improve- 
ments, together with construction expenditures by public 
utilities, point to operations above the prewar level; how- 
ever, cyclical factors will continue to affect operating results. 


Comment: Stock is a business cycle commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share....... *$3.20 $0.45 D$1.15 D$1.54 $0.42 $4.59 $5.28 $3.31 
Dividends paid.......... 710.14 0.50 None None None None None None 
High . osasceteendccets 39% 325% 36% 50 50 36% 32 303% 
TOW iandbbivias ess 24% 22 22% 29% 22 21 22 «18% 





“Adjusted for renegotiation. qineiades. & 14 special dividend from proceeds of sale 
“ certain mining properties. D—Defici 


AUGUST 9, 1950 








Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire control of several large retail 
grocery chains, the oldest of which was organized in 1872. Office: 50 


(GUX) 


Church Street, New York 7, N. Y.; will move to East Paterson, N. J., 

Ae 1951. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (March 
1, 1950): 2,900. 

meso omer 

inc asdedausscoassadseddcedabaudedhadcndsescnageesace *$3,500,000 

Capital stock <s10 ee en eee ee ae eee re shs 


*Prudential Insurance Ioan. 


Business: Operates about 287 grocery stores (188 with meat 
departments), principally in New York (about 217) and other 
Middle Atlantic and New England states, and 813 wagon 
routes supplying customers in 37 states. Food-O-Mat gravity- 
fed fixtures are made and sold by a subsidiary to the parent 
and others. Expansion is being slightly accelerated over 
1949, when 17 new supermarkets were opened. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 26, 
1950, $10.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $3.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.5 million; inventories, $10.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $24.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Progressive managerial policy in expanding com- 
pany’s chain of supermarkets, remodeling of older units and 
enlarging its prepackaged, self-service meat departments 
and Food-O-Mats, has been reflected in greatly improved op- 
erating results and should continue a favorable factor. 

Comment: Stock is semi-speculative but improving. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years end. —— 28 - 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.6 $0.72 7+$0.87 $1.33 $2.63 $2.64 $3.08 $3.75 
Calendar Years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividend paid ...... None $0.19 $0.29 $0.50 $0.63 $0.77 $0.81 t$0.89 
PE atmos canwens 3% ™% 8% 15 24% 18% 18 3043 
EMEP -.ecbbsdvccuweses 2 3% 6% 8% 13% 13% 15% 16% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1948 and stock dividends of 5% in 1949 and 
10% in 1950. 753 weeks. {5% stock dividend. 





Phoenix Hosiery Company 





Incorporated: 1897, Wisconsin, succeeding a business established 1890. (PXY) 
Office: 320 E. Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting: Second 

Friday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 

3; common, 317. 

Capitalization: 

DSO 60 ok 8S de cas cndad sd Ws tdbR Oda cremocetadeqecresseveseeaces $1,312,500 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) .......c ce cecdeccecccccccecccccces 4,833 shs 
CEE AE. CE OMB onc cade ccc tweed cece diceun GEGbRa heed sseesesaaes $174,300 shs 


*Callable $103. +A substantial majority held by estate of Herman Gardner. 

Business: Manufactures a complete line of silk, nylon, mer- 
cerized and woolen hosiery for men, women and children. 
Products are nationally advertised under trade name Phoenix 
and distributed through retailers in the U. S. and many for- 
eign countries. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $3.7 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; inven- 
tories, $2.3 million. Book value of common stock, $35.40 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1922 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Keen competition and sharp raw material price 
fluctuations result in earnings instability and dividend irreg- 
ularity, despite company’s strong trade position. 

Comment: Common stock is speculative 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.50 $1.63 $2.25 $1.55 $3.63 $2.79 $2.90 *$1.10 
Dividends, re None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 
EPP idedndemagesans 33% 10% 14% 35 41 18 14% 1l 
ne ae cont as Re oes 16% 12 10 7% 

*Before $1.33 released from earlier reserves. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 






Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a 
single booklet, giving name 
and complete address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, 
Make request on business letterhead. 


La 
cit. 


What to Know About Safes—A _ business 
man's digest of facts on the protection of 
vital records, currency and other valuables 
against fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful! hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
affect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 


Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Odd Lot Trading— An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 


trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Securities Outlook—A_ bulletin, prepared 
monthly by the Research Department of a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm, carries a timely dis- 
cussion of the present business and financial 
trends. 
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Financial Summary 
























































































































Adjusted for | READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 |- Seasonal | 195 
| Variation —— 
roo (Ase s8=100 , vn 
Vd 

180 S 180 

160 175 

140 —f- INDEX OF 170 

120 Nc INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION__| 165 

ah | Federal Reserve Board | 1950 nh 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1999 J) FMAM J 
. — 1949 
Trade Indicators july1s July22 July July 8 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,006 6,186 6,190 5,519 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.4 99.3 100.7 81.3 
Premhk. Gar Lames « c.... 6 occ cciscsewiwcssss 789,268 829,884 825,000 723,810 
adel 1950 _ 1949 
July 12 July 19 July 26 July 27 
Sie IN i ic cee wen { Federal ).... $25,469 $25,695 $26,352 23,031 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 13,725 13,791 13,911 12,886 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... ’ Members }.... 1,532 1,654 2,008 1,349 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 | 36,248 36,222 35,727 35,590 
qDemand Deposits.......... | Cities J 47,547 47,728 48,466 46,683 
Tetieey’ tn CH MIAMION. oo 5 5 kc cases svc se sacks 27,169 27,029 26,915 27 333 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,238 1,366 1,674 1,153 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. ftEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 











Clesing Dow-Jones = ———___-—_-_July—____ -———— Aug. -——1350 Range—. 
Averages: 26 27 28 29 31 1 High Low 
30 Industrials. 204.39 206.37 208.21 | 209.40 211.87 228.38 196.81 
20 Railroads .. 61.11 61.31 60.71 Ex- 60.86 61.27 61.31 51.24 
15 Utilities . 37.40 37.58 37.80 change 37.78 38.04 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 74.13 74.66 74.91 Closed 75.19 75.92 79.71 70.34 
—— —.—July: — Aug. 
Details of Stock Trading: 26 27 28 29 31 1 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,450 2,300 2,050 1,590 1,970 
ee Te cia ctudeeet ote ae ee 1,120 1,130 1,154 1,097 1,125 
Number of Advances............ 471 756 584 Ex- 518 629 
Number of Declines............. 409 195 340 change 351 248 
Number Unchanged............. 240 179 230 Closed 228 248 
New Highs for 1950............. 66 89 66 | 53 8&8 
New Lows for 1950.............. 67 25 21 | 13 14 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.01 101.19 101.28 | 101.25 = 101.33 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $7,760 $5,630 $5,821 | $4,514 $4,850 
re 1950 —___- ~ -——1956 Range-—— 
*Average Bond Yields: June 28 July 5 July 12 July 19 July 26 High Low 
Oe 34) ee cctalemad 2.588% 2.609% 2.612% 2.615% 2.616% 2.616% 2.542% 
| ERO re eee 2.921 2.947 2.961 2.962 2.935 2.962 2.854 
Reenter epee 3.272 3.299 3.304 3.303 3.256 3.304 3.201 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.39 6.50 6.89 6.69 6.74 6.89 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 7.10 7.17 7.03 6.61 6.16 7.17 6.16 
20 Utilities ......... 5.54 5.71 6.02 5.97 6.12 6.12 5.27 
a 6.33 6.44 6.80 6.61 6.64 6.80 6.03 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Aug. 1, 1950 


Shares ——— a ' Net 
Traded July 25 Aug. 1 Change 

IR: Dit ss sa cceiscemmiietasois 178,400 3536 37% +1% 
(ee Le nr eee er 122,400 79% 8614 +6% 
Radio Corporation of America............ 113,600 15% 16% +1% 
American Airlines.................02e00e8 105,400 11% 12% + % 
ee ee ye. PRCT 96,900 39% 41% +25% 
Reedny-Vetwes OM iis. foods eek cdens 95,600 1 215% + % 
ITN ae et oa ye ey wae 95,500 10% 11 + % 
Canadian Pacific Railway................. 85,900 1634 17% + % 
New York Central Railroad.............. 80,700 15% 1434 — % 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ..............+6.. 79,000 185% 18% —% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 






















































Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 












































This is Part 41 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will. cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
PapetNN Shick cdidviec cvs OM: Sccecoone 21% 39% 30% 30 59% 69% Jee dada ade praia anes 
ame oS <csce a, 6 15% 18% «18% 28 Sl wee = ie co 
(After 3-for-1 split PRG Scdveccoss and peas: ead Pe: pete 26% 3854 40% 34% 24% 12 
December, 1944) .......... IIs coe abies ema cakes ae his 22% 21% 22 7% 8 
Earnings ake $0.86 $1.02 $1.64 $1.10 $1.12 $1.02 $0. 30 $1.09 $1.18 $0.55 $0.37 
Dividends .... None 0.13 0.83 0.75 £0.67 0.83 0.83 0.90 0.95 0.42% 0.20 
Pa®. FIRE eens kasoeiacciveuras Be ‘céNceeecs 25 24 27% 27% 26% 30 = 43% 34 30% 35 
Shik uaSirs 17 15 21 19% 23 23% 28% 23 22 21 
Earnings ..... $2.56 $2.81 $3.39 $3.08 $2.54 $1.88 $2. 7 $3.37 $5.79 $4.55 $6.34 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Petroleum Corporation of BOE Sihecetes 10% 8% 7% 6% 10% 9% 13 14% 12 17% 13% 
~~ tees 4 enti GRUP seccscua, 6% 5% 5% 4 6% 7 3 8% 85% 9% 9 
Earnings ..... $0.69 $0.68 $0.46 $0.31 $0.33 $0.39 $0.39 $0.45 $0.58 $0.83 $0.90 
Dividends .... 0.70 0.70 0.45 0.35 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.60 0.75 0.90 
Pfeiffer Brewing ............ WEY dices eadies 8% 10% 7% 6 8% 10 15% 16% 18 20% 37% 
(Adjusted for 25% stk. "Low .......... 534 6% 4% 5 5% 7%, 9% 13 (13%HCSC«~iG 17 
' div. 1949 and 2-for-1 Earnings ..... $0.57 $0.42 $0.43 $0.40 $0.51 $0.48 $0.40 $0.96 $1.49 $2.00 $2.14 
‘ split April, 1950).. _...... Dividends .... 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.60 0.45 1.10 
) Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.......... High |. —————- Listed * Y. Stock Exchange ————— 75% re? ite 4 
Low ——_ anuary, 1944 ———_ 40 ewan adad “ 
(After oy split High ies sna sien as aad 0% 36% 80 = 64% 57% 
) April, 1945)... 2... Low . oe ea ea 44% 40% 
Earnings $0.57 $0.73 $0.75 $0.84 $1.19 $1.56 $1.24 $7.17 $6. 38 $6.36 $5.18 
1 DP cas 0.51 0.59 0.42 0.54 0.55 0.66 0.87 3.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 
6 Phalie DORMS .<é6i.50068 558 eae 47% 40% 35% 32% 29% 26% 40% 48 48% 59 53 
‘ I an as wih 1080 $92.97 982.78 8G. «49200 «HANG RA SgiOnde en 
rnings ..... 4 : 4 77 ; 2.49 J .93 . § 5, ? 
: Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 4.20 5.00 4.00 
3 Philadelphia Electric DEE Gapeseeds —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22 21% 29% 30 27% 24% 24% 
~ CHIN: aciahnscdisideics BE ie toiesss —_ August, 1943 —_ 18% 19 21% 24 21% 20% 20% 
. Earnings ..... $2.19 $2.13 $1.76 $1.47 $1.27 $1.50 $1.53 $1.74 $1.71 $1.63 $1.81 
Dividends .... 1.80 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
a py hang Reading | See — Recetsine’ January 1, 1945 195% 19% 16% 21% 19% 
Coal and Jron............... A: sescc. bad Listed N. - Stok Exchange, feamaese: 1945 12 11% 10% 14 11% 
Earnings ..... : : $1.75 $1.04 $3.84 $3.12 $4.32 $2.58 
Dividends .... we wake iad sare pape None 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
| Philco Corporation .......... BE ices cits RA 14% 12% 14% 2634 37 44% 47 35% 45% 40% 
, BR ei cdnveses sith 11% 8% 71% 13% 24% 31% 20% 21 28 22% 
Earnings ..... $1.38 $1.64 $1.83 $1.61 $2.60 $2.85 $1.73 $2.13 $6.19 $6.32 $3.17 
4 Dividends .... caus 0.75 1.00 0. se 1.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 £2.00 £2.00 2.00 
0 Philip Morris & Co........... Se 103% 97% 289% 90% 96 117% sews cou “ie 
s ET Ss Ze udag 74 68 72 $84 71 82 90 dias fais ees nas 
(After 2-for-1 split WE wa decakes Recen re wits ones éaaa aves 74 71 43% 395% 55 
fe UG IED 4h 6 osee5 cca pence MO. sendcucsss Sas abeaed acai waa “aus sae 56% 33% 25 25% 37 
Earnings sows c$4.16 c$4.07 c$4.00 c$3.05 c$2.93 c$2.97 c$2.67 c$2.05 c$2.60 c$5.84 c$7.26 
1) Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.50 1.75 1.75 2.87% 
25 Phillips-Jones ................ High P i Hy J 9 a 16% 4% -. P= aie 
Low } 4 6 1 oui 
4 (After 3-for-1 split High a ian = br ra: sg ree or i34 i4 
ee Low a ae ea ae peace an eas, ana tid awake seas 11 10% 
48 Earnings ..... D$0.38  *t$0.67 m$2.48 m$1.64 m$1.01 m$0.63 m$0.52  m$1.83 m$5.63 m$3.83 *v$1.83 
8 Dividends .... None None None None one None None None 0.33 0.53 0.50 
14 Phillips Petroleum ........... ME <sineecuuct 46% 41% 46% 45% 50 48% 59% ag 63% 77% 64 
1 TERR Sears 31% 27% 35% 30 42% 42% 444 0% 545% 51% 
: Earnings ..... $2.21 $2.61 $3.92 $2.92 - $2.88 $4.26 $4.59 $4. 60 $6.76 $12.01 $7.36 
33 Dividends ... 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 
50 Phoenix Hosiery ............. High . 3% 6% 3% 3% 10% 14% 35 41 18 14% 11 
ul ee ded 2 2% 1% 1% 3% 9 11 16% 12 10 7% 
: Earnings ..... $1.57 D$0.31 $1.94 $0.93 $1.63 2.25 1.55 $3.63 $2.79 $2.90 $1.10 
a Dividends .... None one None None None one one 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 
/0 Pillsbury Mills ............... High ......... 31% 28% 23% 19% 26 28 37% 36 38% 34% 32% 
seers 13 «15% 2~Sssy 23% 33 29% = 30% 30 26 
Earnings cium ss) oa es ry £$1.48 £$1.89 £$2.13 £$2.12 £$2.46 £$3.52 £$7.73 £$6.13 £$3.51 
Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.70 2.30 2.00 2.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, High 107% LE ee te... 102 oon 126 136 96% 113 100% 
Chicago & St. Louis........ Low | mate 101 107% bac re 102 ; 118% 123 96% 110 94 
Earnings ..... Leased to Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends .... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Pittsburgh Coke & ens “5 fancied 14% 9 8% $4 9 10% 11 15% 16% 15% 14% 
esis 4 5 4% 4 5 7% 8 7% 10 10% il 
Seoadias tebe $0.70 $1.45 $1.48 $1.21 $1.05 $0.27 $0.35 $1.23 $4.69 $3.41 $3.14 
: Dividends .... None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.95 
0 Pittsburgh Consolidation High —— Successor to Conesiidation Coal and Pittsburgh Coal —— 26 26% 32% 36% 32 
Coal ....ceccseeseeeceseeeees Low | ._— Listed N. . Stock Exchange, November, 1945 © —— 20% 17% 18% 26 24% 
t Earnings ..... ; Sis sake ake? ee 1$3.11 $2.88 $3.90 $7.14 $10.50 $6.32 
nge Dividends .... cea ‘ <n “ee nee ete None 1.40 1.55 2.25 3.00 
2 Pittsburgh Forgings ........ a 14y4 185 ff 10% 15% 7 25 63 eA pane 
rsa A 11 wea eats 
'% (After 50% stock dividend High ......... Re eae: it ee 2s ats Rig > nt 16-23% i634 
% December, 1947) .......... LOW .oeseeeees Pe beth wo Rees aes aR ere eae 16 12% 10% 
Earnings ..... $0.88 $1.72 $2.25 $2.21 $2.23 $2.06 $1.83 $2.51 $2.94 $6.27 $4.42 
58 Dividends .... 0.26% 0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 0.67 £1.00 1.25 
56 Paani Ft. Wayne & High ......... 161 154 166 165 170 171 205% 202 169 155 155 
% Pasi Meddacsvekacerwad KOOP} ciissvdese 145 154 c 163 Nes ea Lens 4 164% by — : 197 R. 165 138 142 
5 Earnings oe ontro an perated Under Lease 7d vania 
v L Dividends .... $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
% , ¢—12 months to March 31, following year. f—12 months to May 31. m—12 monthss to November 30. p—Also paid stock. t—11 months to November 
D 3). v—13 months to December 31. *Fiscal year changed. ¢No sales. {Earnings before merger. §$Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. 
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